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Among people of genuine attainment and position throughout our country the 


Imperial by Chrysler is becoming today’s most highly regarded motor car. At this level, the 


choice ts literally any automobile in the world, for price is of little or no concern. 


This speaks eloquently of the special beauty and taste of the Chrysler Imperial. 








The Finest Car 
America Has Yet Produced! 














OHN SMITH is a good mechanic who saves his 
money and starts a little alley shop making 


widgets. He works hard, hires two good fellow-- 


workers, his wife keeps the books, and he prospers. 
He keeps costs low, sells widgets at $2 each, and 
has a good year—he makes $1000 profit. 


He’s delighted. Now he’ll buy modern machin- 
ery that will cut costs so he can sell widgets for 
$1.50. He knows he’ll sell so many he can hire 3 
more men and raise everybody’s wage. Progress! 


But no! The government steps in and takes 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


How high taxes destroy jobs 





a big part of his $1000 for taxes. So John Smith 
cannot buy the new machinery, 3 new jobs are 
not created, wages cannot be raised. 


In other words, the expansion which would 
have increased widget supply and cut their cost 
from $2 to $1.50 does not take place—exorbitant 
taxes have throttled progress, kept supply 
restricted, and have kept prices high; taxes have 
held down the standard of living. In other words, 
taxes have reduced jobs and wages, and injured 
progress. Just as high taxes always do. 











The March of the News 


Campaigner. There are Democrats who 
wish fervently that Harry Truman 
would quietly step aside and let this 
year’s campaign roll on without him . . . 
One of them—some people think—is 
Governor Adlai Stevenson .. . Last 
week such wishful thinkers got their 
comeuppance from Old Campaigner 
Truman. 

The President has no intention of 
sitting this one out . . . To his weekly 
news conference Mr. Truman made it 
emphatically clear that he regards him- 
self as the key to the Democrats’ cam- 
paign . . . His statement produced the 
following exchange between reporters 
and the President: 

Q Could you tell us what you mean by 
saying you are a “key” of the campaign? 

The Democratic Party has to run on 
the record of the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations, the President said, and 
that’s all it can run on. 

Q Governor Stevenson said something 
about wanting to bring about a “refresh- 
ening” of what’s been going on for the 
last 20 years. Any comment? 

New blood is good for any organiza- 
tion, including the Government, Mr. 
Truman _ replied But that doesn’t 
mean we're going to go back on what 
the party has done. 

Q Governor Stevenson has said he 
would clean up the mess in Washington— 

The President knows nothing about 
any mess. 


The open road. Those questions and 
answers made Mr. Truman’s Adminis- 
tration a 1952 political issue, but they 
stopped short of putting the President 
on campaign tour... He fixed that... 


He made it clear he will be on the 
stump before the race is over . . . Good- 
naturedly, he told reporters they might 
as well start packing their bags. 

Q Are you satisfied with the way 
Stevenson and Sparkman have initiated 
the campaign? 






No comment. 

A reporter mentioned a recent speech 
by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Truman indicated he hadn't read 
the speech . It will be gone into a 
little later, he said—on the stump. 

Q You say you haven't read the Eisen- 
hower speech? How do you know how 
to answer people when you haven't read 
what they have said? 

The President said he knows more 
about the Government than any other 
man in the U.S. He doesn’t have 
to read what opponents say ... He 
knows what they are going to say—and 
they’re all wrong. 

His remarks made it clear that some- 
body else is all wrong, too . .. That 
somebody is any Democrat who thinks 
Harry Truman is a campaign bystander. 


Those bodyguards. For 35 years, Se- 
cret Service men have been required 
by law to protect the President and his 
family It’s done so quietly that last 
week’s furor over Margaret Truman’s 
“bodyguards” startled the Secret Service 
as much as it did the U.S. public. 

A requirement of a Secret Service 
man is not to look like one . Men are 
picked for a face you don’t remember. 

Many an American has stood in a 
crowd with an agent at his side with- 
out knowing there was a cop in shouting 
distance . They don’t “rough people 
up’—it attracts attention. 

Secret Service men went to college 
with Calvin Coolidge’s son . . . went on 
vacations with Herbert Hoover's chil- 
dren... went to and from kindergarten 
with Franklin Roosevelt’s grandchildren 

. If they would talk shop (they don’t), 
they probably would list travel assign- 
ments—such as the trip to Sweden—as 
among their most nerve-racking jobs 

. They had their troubles trying to 
keep up with another world traveler, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. They finally 
gave it up—at her request. 
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RUGGED STRENGTH... 
SMOOTH ENDURANCE 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. 
The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth 

the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, function is positive. 


Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning shotguns ... Be your own judge... 
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r East The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 


2 or 20 gauge 
Either over or under barrel may be selected for first shot. Automatic single trigger readies second 
barrel for firing. Fired shells automatically ejected. Any combination of 6 chokes: Full, 
Improved Modified, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Models for Field, Marsh, Trap 
or Skeet. Grades I, II, III, IV, V in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. All models engraved. 
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Automatic—Lightweight 


N.Y. 
r The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 
¥: 12 or 16 gauge 

r 5 shot capacity; may be very simply reduced to 3 shot by adaptor, supplied with every gun. Choice 

1, of 5 chokes: Full, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Interchangeable barrels 
26 to 32 inches. Standard or Lightweight models. Choice of plain barrel, raised matted or ventilated 
rib. 6 price ranges from slightly more than $100 to approximately $150. All models engraved. 

, Ohio 


IDEA! A Browning shotgun 
is a perfect gift for Retirement, 
Ohie MADE IN BELGIUM Anniversary, Birthday, Christmas! 


BROWNIN (5... ScerieFonam 


Write Dept. 9 for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Also available upon request. Illustrated booklet: ‘History of Browning Guns, From 1831" 
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New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
fo starter, cuts maintenance 


IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 
easier, more economical than before. 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- 
cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give 


This is better... 





General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
and smooth, simple operation. 


G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manvu- 
facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 
best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Newsgram 


Whether it's Eisenhower or Stevenson, change is coming next year. 

Inflation, after 14 years, is blowing out, losing force. 

Deflation, only a memory of the past, is showing up here and there. 

The next turn, probably, to come at some point in 1953, is to be away 
from inflation, toward deflation of at least a mild form. 

Little puffs of inflation, appearing here and there, may be the last. 





Why active inflation is about over is simply this: 

War, apparently, is not to expand. Inflation feeds on war. 

War in Korea, stabilized, is fitted into existing industry. Rearmament is 
approaching its peak level of activity. The next turn, in 1953, is down. 

Industry, in many fields, will complete big expansion plans next year. 

Individuals, loaded with money, also are pretty well stocked up on many 
things that they want. Housing demand is not as urgent. New cars can be had 
from current production. Appliances can, too. There's little pent-up demand. 

The boom, in other words, hasn't much new to feed upon in 1953. 











That's not to say that things will go bad next year. They will not. 

It is just that new waves of inflation are not in sight. Deflation, once 
again, is something to think about, to understand. 

Deflation, if it does take hold, will be moderate at first. 

Drastic deflation, serious depression, is next to impossible when arms 
Spending remains high, when Government underwrites easy credit. 

Deflation, however, even mild, is to be a new experience for many. 





If the trend in activity and prices is to turn down sometime in 1953: 
Debt is probably something a person should be careful about. Debtors have 
an advantage when prices are rising, a disadvantage if they decline. 








ng Money, in itself, will become more important. 

The creditor, long-suffering in the period since 1939, may gain back some 
ng of this lost position, or at least avoid losing more, when inflation ends. 
U Real estate is harder to sell when a boom is over. Dollars, then, tend to 





have more appeal; property that may have a limited market, less appeal. Farm 
land, where inflated, will be affected by any deflation in farm prices. 
Except for a few things, the edge is off price rise pressures even now. 


Troubles, if any, will greet the new President, not Mr. Truman. 
Trouble treatment will be about the same whether it's "Ike" or Adlai. Both 
are making it clear that they will use Government powers to counter any defla- 
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tion, to make sure that a turn down, when it comes, will not snowball. 
Deflation of the 1929-33 type simply is not in the cards. 


Unbalanced budgets will be accepted in event of deflation. 

Taxes will be cut, as a pump-priming device, if harder times come. 

Credit use will be encouraged by making money abundant and cheap and by 
using the credit of Government to guarantee loans to business and individuals. 

Public works will be expanded. Armament, too, it must be remembered, is 
a new and immense industry that can be expanded in event of deflation. 











Just to show you how big the U.S. operation has become: 

U.S. alone is to spend about 56 billions on defense in this year. 

All of Western Europe, including Britain, is to spend 12 billions. 

U.S. is to give Western Europe 6 billions, or half as much as those nations 
plan to spend on arming. In _U.S., armament is being fitted into industrial op- 
erations with scarcely a ripple. In Europe, nations complain that their 12 
billions in planned spending is too much and must be cut. 

The immense power of the United States is barely understood at home. 





It still appears to be a horse race between Eisenhower and Stevenson. 

Stevenson's job is the easier. The South, except for a State or two, is 
his to start with. Democrats, all things considered, outnumber Republicans. 
Stevenson can win if he is able to hold the bulk of Roosevelt-Truman strength. 

Eisenhower's job is far from easy. Republicans, since 1928, have been the 
minority party. The South, this year, appears to be Democratic, with no big 
opportunity for Republicans to gain heavily in that region. Eisenhower, to 
win, needs to score heavily in the big States of the East and Middle West. 














"Ike's" strategy, now revealed, is to make an appeal to some groups who 
have been on the left. He's taking the middle of the road, avoiding all-out 
attack on the left. Yet he needs active support of the Taft groups to win. 

Stevenson's strategy is to try to get free from the Truman label and to 
win over some conservative groups in key States. He, too, strives to get in 
the middle of the road, avoiding sharp attack on the right. 

Need for Taft support, however, will tend to push Eisenhower to the right. 
Need for Truman support and union support will push Stevenson toward the left. 
The two candidates, inclined to be polite just now, will be forced by the pres- 
sures at work to come out slugging later if they want to win. 

"Ike," starting under a vote handicap, will need to slug hardest. 








War in Korea is to drag on. It can affect the election outcome. 

Bigger war, however, is unlikely. Both sides want to avoid it. The 1952 
war season, season for new wars, is about over with no war sign. 

Stalin's first political convention in 13 years is for window dressing, 
propaganda effect, not a signal for great new events. There's to be a new 
Five-Year Plan, more talk about how strong Russia is becoming. 

















Business activity is in a rise that will run through 1952 into 1953. Out- 
put of goods is higher. Jobs are available at firm to rising pay rates. 
People are in a buying mood again. It's sometime in 19535 when a test comes. 
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THE ONLY 100,000-MILE RE-USABLE PROTECTION THATS BOTH BLOW 


t 





Hats 


SAFE AGAINST ALL 
BLOWOUTS ! 


When you are buying blowout and 
puncture protection, remember this! 


Only the LifeGuard double air-cham- 
ber principle gives you complete safety 
in every blowout! For no matter how 
big the blowout, the inner LifeGuard 
chamber still holds enough air to let 
you come toa safe,.controlled, straight- 
line stop. In 17 years, we know of no 
case of failure of the LifeGuard prin- 
ciple in a blowout emergency! 


2 





Of course your smartest buy of all is a set of 
Goodyear tires equipped with New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. No other tires give you the same 
comfort, safety and mileage as Goodyears. Re- 
member, more people ride on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind. 


SEALS ITS OWN 
PUNCTURES ! 


Why spoil a trip by having to change 
a punctured tire? This tube mends its 
own punctures. If a nail or other object 
penetrates the New LifeGuard Safety 
Tube, the puncture-sealant automat- 
ically fills the hole; seals the punc- 
ture without loss of air pressure. 


And these New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes by Goodyear hold air more than 
5 times longer than natural-rubber 
tubes. 
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OUT-SAFE AND PUNCTURE-SAFE ! 
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OUTLASTS 3 
OR MORE SETS 


OF TIRES? 4 
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COSTS LESS BECAUSE 
ITS RE-USABLE ! 


This is the only blowout and puncture 
protection that doesn’t wear out when 
your tires wear out. You can re-use 
these tubes in at least 3 sets of tires 
for 100,000 miles or more of blowout- 
safe, puncture-safe driving! Thus you 
save 20% to 43% per wheel! 





If your tires are still good, get this 
protection now for the price of the tubes 
alone. Just have your Goodyear dealer 
install a set of LifeGuard Safety Tubes. 





NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


y GOODS 


YEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 

















In one of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s N.J. laboratories, Mr. 
Little (right) and Dr. Emil E. Dreger, research and develop- 
ment vice president, inspect research projects that will mean 








Wyanporre Sopa Asx used in C.P.P. soap products is alsoa 
vital ingredient in laboratory glassware! Rubber tires, shoes, 
and sponge rubber; textiles, paint, drugs, and cosmetics ar 


still easier housework tomorrow. Strangely enough, the 


? Such familiar products as Palmolive 
Soap, Cashmere Bouquet, Fab, Vel, 
Ajax, Super Suds are all wrapped or pack- 
aged automatically, in fantastic quantities! 
WyanpotTTe products are used in making 
the cardboard and paper for packaging — 
even help make plastic container tops. 


3 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s hard- 
working Fab, Vel, or Super Suds works 
wonders in the dishpan — is kind to hands! 
Wyanporte works elsewhere in your kitchen, 
too: in the porcelain on your sink; in tum- 
blers and window glass; in food — baked 
goods and dairy products, for example. 


manufactured with still other WyaNnpoTTE CHEMICALS. 


4 Here you see C olgate-Palmolive-Pee! 
Lustre-Creme Shampoo being put inl 
the jars you'll see on your druggist’s s 
Like cardboard packages and paper bag 
jars are also made with uniform, high-qualit 
Wyanpotte CHemicats. That goes, too, ft 
paper labels . . . printing inks! 





In the story of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet quality, 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


there’s a chapter on Wyandotte! 


Cc. P. P. President E. H. Little goes all-out for quality and 


uniformity. Wyandotte Chemicals play an important part! 


50,000,000 women rely on Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for complexion care, launder- 
ing ease, dishwashing efficiency. And indirectly, as Mr. Little knows, they also 
rely on Wyandotte Chemicals—in C.P.P. soaps; in food, textiles, pharmaceuticals. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet products, to hold their vast and varied markets, 
must be absolutely pure and uniform. Chemicals used in them must be and 
are the finest obtainable. For nearly a quarter of a century, two of those chem- 
icals have been Wyandotte Soda Ash and Caustic Soda. 


In one way or another, every industry depends on reliable, quality chem- 
icals. For over 62 years Wyandotte has been a leading source for basic and 
organic chemicals and specialized cleaning products ... plus the finest technical 
service. Call on us! Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturers of 


specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Wat 


These white ribbons are soap being 
ut inl milled to blend perfectly — not noodles! 
s shelift lots of foods are helped by WyanporTe 

ag . in their making, baking, 
qualitffiprocessing. The “rise” in bread is a chemi- 
too, f action. So is the “fizz” in headache 

edies and carbonated beverages. 


The TERG-O-TOMETER (above) is 

a lab-type multiple washer that meas- 
ures the efficiency of several soap and deter- 
gent formulations at one time. It’s just one 
of many devices used in the cleaning and 
chemical industries to assure top-quality 
products for home, business and industry. 


Your life, your business, the products 

you manufacture or process are con- 
stantly being helped or improved — directly 
or indirectly — by Wyanpotte products, 
research, and process development. Let us 
help you with your chemical problems re- 
lating to supply, application, or production. 











Whispers 
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Strike: Lewis's Political Club . . . Chinese Communists 
Building Sub Bases... Truman Cools on Special Session 


Adlai Stevenson, Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Presidency, has a com- 
mitment from Mr. Truman that the 
President will campaign only at the 
invitation of Mr. Stevenson and in 
harmony with over-all campaign 
plans, not as a lone operator. 


a 


Dwight Eisenhower, for the Republi- 
cans, finds that he is being pushed 
into a position as a straight-out con- 
servative candidate, not as one who 
tries to win by capturing a big block 
of New Deal votes. Labor leaders are 
lining up even more solidly on the 
Democratic side this year than they 
did in 1948. 


x *& * 


General Eisenhower continues to shy 
away from the strategy of a slam- 
bang type of campaign that would 
level fire at all of the works of the 
Democratic opposition. Eisenhower is 
holding out for a quieter type of sales 
job that would offer the public his 
experience in dealing with big prob- 
lems and in working with groups that 
have conflicting interests. 


reo 


The Stevenson headquarters is aware 
that an undertone of criticism is 
heard among Democrats, as well as 
Republicans, that the Democratic 
nominee may be a little too glib in his 
statements. Governor Stevenson finds 
that wisecracks come easily, but there 
is some question about how well they 
will wear with voters. 


x * * 


President Truman is prepared to for- 
go an urge to call Congress back in 
special session. The President has 
found that Stevenson and all Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress are opposed 
to a special session on the ground that 
political hazards are greater than any 
probable gains. 


x kw * 


Senator Robert Taft is telling friends 
that he lost the presidential nomina- 


tion as a result of misrepresentations 
by his political enemies, not because 
he had alienated the Eastern wing of 
the party by his attitude on foreign 
policy. The Ohio Senator intends to 
campaign for Eisenhower. 


xk *& 


John L. Lewis, boss of the nation’s 
coal miners, expects to give both Re- 
publicans and Democrats some un- 
comfortable moments between now 
and election. Mr. Lewis, getting set 
for a strike in coal if he does not real- 
ize on his demands, plans to test out 
both Stevenson and Eisenhower on 
their attitude toward union aims. The 
testing may come in the midst of a 
strike at election time. 


x *k * 


Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense, 
is determined to step out of his highly 
important job no matter who wins 
the Presidency in November. If Stev- 





enson is elected, Senator Richard 
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Russell, of Georgia, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee, is 
likely to be offered that Cabinet post. 


x wk 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is going to avoid 
speechmaking and public statements 
on broad policy during the months 
before election. The General hopes 
to keep the armed forces out of the 
political battle that is developing. 


xk & 


Both Republicans and Democrats, in 
the top command, are inclined to 
soft-pedal the Korean war as a cam- 
paign issue. 


& © 2 


Money raising is being found by both 
parties to be not quite as easy this 
year as had been expected. 


x * * 


The Government's No. | forecaster of 
political trends, one who long has 
made appraisals for White House use, 
is reporting that the 12-year decline 
in Democratic voting strength is 
ended and that a rising vote in No- 
vember will elect Stevenson. 


x * * 


Submarine bases are being built by 
Chinese Communists on the China 
coast. One of the secret bases is neaf 
Foochow, opposite Formosa. Another 
is on the Southern tip of Hainan Is- 
land, opposite Indo-China. Russian 
advisers are helping in construction, 
which is designed to handle Russian- 
type submarines. 


* & & 


American diplomats consider that the 
flurry of excitement in Sweden ovet 
Margaret Truman’s bodyguards was 
deliberately generated. The Swedes 
of late have been angry with Russia 
because Russians killed some Swedish 
military pilots. The official view is 
that the Swedes, with a penchant 
for neutrality, felt it wise to stir up 
compensating resentment against U.S. 
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Mutual Life 

of New York chooses 
Frigidaire refrigeration for 
giant employee cafeteria! 


In keeping with its policy of proyiding the most 
pleasant and efficient working conditions for all its 
employees, the Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
installed only the finest of equipment throughout its 
new, 26-story New York skyscraper home. 


25 pieces of Frigidaire refrigeration equipment, for 
instance, solve the dual problem of keeping large 
quantities of food fresh, appetizing and nutritious — 
and beverages fresh and cool—and providing quick, 
efficient service in the employees’ cafeteria as well 
as in the executives’ dining room. 


Frigidaire units refrigerate individual storage rooms 
for meats, vegetables, bakery goods, salads and dairy 
products. Even the garbage is held in a separate re- 
frigerated room until it can be disposed of. 


For expert help with unique installations such as this, 
or with any refrigeration or air conditioning problem, 
call your Frigidaire Dealer or Distributor. Look in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book, or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Hundreds of Mutual’s employees are daily 
served healthful, nourishing meals in this 
modern, streamlined cafeteria—and it’s 
Frigidaire-equipped! cost. 


Bank of Frigidaire quality-built compressors 
operate dependably and with utmost efficiency 
to produce maximum refrigeration at lowest 
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FRIGIDAIRE =e 


Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products 
for Stores, Offices, Institutions and Industrial Plants 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice 





Exterior view of one of the refrigerated food 
storage rooms on the 9th floor, where correct 
temperatures are constantly kept by precision- 
built Frigidaire units! 





B.E Goodrich 


Supe. C. L. Follis makes a tire check while Trailer Div. Supt. Clarence Wolfram looks on. 


” 
"No other tire takes recaps as well as a BFG 
Spector Motor Service reports 


PECTOR Motor SERVICE, INC., of 

Chicago, Illinois, carries general 

+ freight in its 300 tractors and 500 trail- 

ers. Hauling in the area between St. 

Louis and the east coast, these trucks 

keep their own record of tire mileages 
by means of hubometers. 


Such over-the-highway runs call for 
top performance from truck tires. Super- 
intendent C. L. Follis says, “I buy 
B. F. Goodrich tires because the carcass 
can take many recaps.” As proof he 
points to BFG tires that have been re- 
capped four and even five times — for 
50,000 to 60,000 miles per recap—a total 
of well over 300,000 miles of service! 
And road delays are at a minimum. 
No wonder Mr. Follis adds, “No tire 
on the market takes a recap as well as a 
B. F. Goodrich tire.” 


The nylon shock shield, a patented 
B. F. Goodrich feature, is one reason 
for such phenomenal records. Built be- 
tween the tread rubber and cord body 


of all BFG truck tires of 8 or more plies, 
this shock shield is made of layers of 
rubber-coated nylon cords. Under im- 
pact the cords stretch — actually 
shield the tire body from smashing 
road shock. 


This exclusive BFG development 
gives you a 4-way saving: (1) more re- 
cappable tires and more miles per recap 
(2) greater average tire mileage (3) 
increased bruise resistance (4) less dan- 
ger of tread separation. You get all 
these advantages—advantages that cut 
tire costs for Spector Motor Service— 
yet you pay no more for BFG tires 
with the nylon shock shield. 


Follow the lead of successful fleet 
operators. Switch to B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires and enjoy the added savings 
of extra mileage and reduced costs. See 
your local BFG retailer; you'll find his 
name listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone book, or write: 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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IS EUROPEAN ARMY 
BREAKING DOWN? 


Arms and Money Slowed, Unity and Spirit Fade 


Troubles are just starting for 
planners of Europe's defense. 
The lift in armament, lagging 
now, could go into a tailspin. 

Feeling is spreading that the 
urgency is off. Rearmament is 
cut in Britain, slowed in France, 
blocked in Germany for now. 

U.S. has the biggest army in 
West Europe. An Allied army, 
growing, still looks stronger on 
paper than it is in the field. 


An unexpected slowdown is upset- 
ting the basic schedules for building 
of military defenses for Western Eu- 
rope. 

Target dates for arms build-up are 
being set back. Budgets for armament 


are being replanned and reduced. Arms 
output and arms shipments are lagging. 

War, if it should come in the year or 
two just ahead, will find the West far 
less prepared than plans called for just 
six months ago. Real defense, which had 
been planned for 1954, now appears un- 
likely before 1956 or later. 

Weapons and equipment are well be- 
low needs that would develop in case 
of trouble. Training, in case after case, 
is deficient and behind schedule. Airfields 


and elaborate supply systems modern air 


forces require are largely lacking. 

The idea of a European Army—made 
up of national units from Continental 
countries under unified European com- 
mand—seems to be getting nowhere. 

Rearming of Western Germany is not 
even begun, with any real start months 
away. Delay in rebuilding of French 
military strength causes France to drag 
its feet on approval of a treaty that 
would permit the Germans to arm, out 


What's Happening to Europe's Defense 
BRITAIN: Slowing rearmament pace below schedule. 


FRANCE: Cutting defense goals. 


BELGIUM: Slowing up on defense, cutting term of service. 


GERMANY: Delaying start on rearmament. 


U. S.: Cutting military aid to Europe. 


NETHERLANDS: Up to schedule on arming. 


ITALY: Up to schedule, but asking a cut in goals. 


SPAIN: Not in on joint defense setup. 


Photo: Defense Dept. 
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of French fear that the Germans might 
again become stronger than France. 

In England, Winston Churchill is call- 
ing for a slowdown in rearmament, a cut 
in arms spending. The Belgians, who had 
increased their draft period to 24 
months, have just cut it back to 21. 

Everywhere, the sense of urgency 
seems to be gone from arms planning 
and arms building in Western Europe. 

Cuts by U.'S. get a lot of the blame 
from Europeans. They complain that 
the American Congress, in trimming 
military aid, indicated a willingness to 
coast along. The fact that Congress 
since July, 1949, has authorized spend- 
ing of 12.8 billion dollars to help Europe 
in arming seems not to make an im- 
pression. 

Deep down, what seems to be hap- 
pening is that governments are engaged 
in reassessing the outlook for war. 

War in Europe, any time soon, is 
being set down as a remote prospect 
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by the military leaders and diplomats 
who shape policy in Western Europe. 
This opinion that war is remote leads to 
the conclusion by governments that de- 
fenses can be built at a more leisurely 
pace. Armed strength is regarded as an 
argument to be used in some future 
negotiated settlement with the Com- 
munists rather than as preparation to 
defend the Continent against an early 
armed aggression. 

Slowing rearmament, however, 
does not mean that the whole plan for a 
co-ordinated defense of Europe is break- 
ing down. An adequate joint defense 
remains as a long-range goal. 

Allied forces from four countries of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
have been redeployed in Germany for 
combat instead of occupation. Tripled 
in strength, they now outnumber Rus- 
sian troops in Germany. Sneak attack by 
Soviet armies is ruled out. Supply lines 


NATO's Goals—NATO’s Strength 
PLANNED: 


weapons and vehicles destroyed in com- 
bat is the outstanding weakness. Enough 
of these war reserves are needed in Eu- 
rope to enable NATO forces to fight 90 
days without resupply from overseas. 
How many days the present divisions 
could fight before running out of am- 
munition and weapons is the most close- 
ly guarded secret the Allies have. But 
the days are known to be so few that 
Ridgway calls this his biggest problem. 


Other present weaknesses center 
around training and around support 
troops. There is a shortage of highly 


trained support units such as ordnance, 
signal, quartermaster, even heavy-artil- 
lery and armored outfits. There is also a 
lag in formation of reserve divisions for 
support of the active armies. By the end 
of this year, reserve divisions ‘will total 
19 rather than 25 units—including 2 
British, 7 French, 2 Belgian, 2 Dutch, 
5 Italian, and one division pieced to- 





@ 25 fully equipped, active 
divisions by December 1952. 


@ 4,000 combat aircraft, 


with bases. 


have been redesigned for war. And 
NATO forces now are believed capable 
of fighting an effective withdrawal 
action. 

In numbers of men now in uniform, 
these forces are about on schedule. 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who succeeded 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower as Supreme 
Commander of Allied Powers, is in 
nominal command of about 23 divisions 
in Western Europe. That’s just twice the 
strength available to the Western powers 
in 1950, two years ago. It is close to the 
goal set at Lisbon six months back, when 
the planners called for 25 active di- 
visions, backed by 25 reserve units, by 
the end of this year. This present force, 
moreover, is backed by nearly 4,000 air- 
craft—the number planned at Lisbon— 
and by rather powerful sea forces. 

But serious weaknesses are showing 
up in the quality of those forces, in 
equipment, training, war reserves and 
organization for joint action. 

Shortage of ammunition, fuel and food 
for combat and of replacements for 
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of 20 divisions scheduled by 1954, By 
French officials insist that their economy 
cannot stand the strain now. They are 
asking another 625 million dollars jn 
U.S. arms-production subsidy just to 
hold their own, and are beginning to 
trim rearmament plans on all sides, 

Britain, in turn, threatens to withdraw 
one division from her well-equipped 
force of four divisions now in Europe. 
That’s blamed on the coming end to 
German occupation payments to Britain 
of 400 million dollars a year. Mr. 
Churchill, without giving details, speaks 
of other cutbacks by next year. 

U.S., at this time, actually has the 
biggest army in Western Europe. Its 
ground force there numbers 6 <livisions, 
as compared with 5 for France, 4 for 
Britain, 3 for Benelux and 4 much 
smaller divisions for Italy. But there are 
no plans for increasing the size of this 
American force. Germany's 12-division 








gether from other NATO countries. Few 
of these units will be trained and 
equipped for action on 30 days’ notice, 
as called for by the Lisbon plan. 

The command organization of present 
NATO armies, moreover, still is far from 
unified at the fighting level. The Su- 
preme Command in Paris, under Gen- 
eral Ridgway, actually is little more 
than a staff planning organization with 
no definite command functions. Each 
nation commands its own forces and has, 
in eftect, veto power in Paris. 

How these present forces stack up can 
be seen in the charts on these pages. 

But how strong the Allies will be in 
Europe if war comes in the few years 
ahead is even more important. Here is 
where the present slowdown is to have 
its big effect. It- “points to a sharp cut- 
back in the rearming schedule for the 
next two years. 

France gives the tip-off. The French 
Army was to be the backbone of NATO 
forces in Europe, with three more di- 
visions to be added next year and a force 


® 23 active divisions, partly 
trained, partly equipped. 


@ Nearly 4,000 aircraft, but 
few adequate bases. 


force is nowhere in sight, and _ other 
armies all are one-division size or smaller. 

The long-range NATO goal in Ev 
rope has been 96 divisions and 10,000 
planes, to be reached in 1954. Now it 
looks as though the build-up will have to 
be stretched out another year or two 
beyond that, and there is serious doubt 
whether the target will be achieved at 
all unless a real sense of urgency 
returns. 

What it all means, in brief, is that 
NATO army in Western Europe is 
growing in strength, but at a_ slower 
pace than planned. There is no danger 
of a real breakdown at this time. The 
danger, instead, is in the cumulative 
effect of the new slowdown. More re 
liance will have to be placed on the other 
NATO armies of Greece and Turkey, 
and on the non-NATO forces of Yu 
goslavia and Spain, for meeting an at- 
tack from the East. The big question 
is whether that will add up to enough 
strength, if European officials turn out to 
be wrong and war comes. 
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ell equipped, 
~ trained. 


NORWAY & 
DENMARK 
1 division, in 
semireserve status. 


HANADA 

* 1 brigade 
(lgss than a division ), 

»well trained, 

a ell equipped. 


BRITAIN 
4 divisions in Europe, 
well-trained and 
equipped. 





FRANCE 


5 divisions, 
partly equipped. 


GERMANY 





an a ITALY 
SPAIN 4 divisions, 
22 divisions, partly equipped. 
underequipped, not 
now available. 
- Not o NATO member. 
















BENELUX 
(Belgium, Netherlands 
and Luxembourg ) 

3 divisions, partly 


equipped, partly 
trained. 


No divisions. 





YUGOSLAVIA 
33 divisions, well 
trained, partly 


equipped. Not a 
NATO member. 
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200 BILLIONS FOR REARMAMENT 


WHAT U.S. IS BUYING 
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WHERE OTHER MONEY GOES 
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$38.2 
Billion 


$9.1 


$8.2 
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N° MATTER WHO wins the November 
elections, U.S. taxpayers are com- 
mitted to spend about 200 billion dollars 
on defense. That spending already js 
authorized by Congress for the years 
1950 through 1953. 

A large portion of these billions re. 
mains to be spent. Before that is spent, 
Congress will authorize spending of 
more billions. 

Defense expenditures, authorized or 
in sight, will total at least 250 billion 
dollars for a five-year period. World 
War II, fought all-out in Europe and in 
the Far East, cost 347 billion dollars 
during a five-year period. Spending on 
defense, under way and authorized, thus 
is seen by comparison to be a big-time 
operation. 

In the single year that started July 1, 
1952, the U.S. is scheduled to spend 
for defense about 56 billion dollars out 
of the total of 200 billions authorized 
during four years. Allies of the U.S. in 
Europe—all of them—are scheduled to 
spend about 12 billion dollars. This 
country, in the single year, plans to 
give to these allies about 6 billions in mil- 
tary and other aid, while their taxpayers 
are putting up the 12 billions for all their 
defense activities. Even so, there is 
pressure among allies to cut down on 
their own arms spending as excessive. 

The accompanying chart shows where 
the U.S. defense money, authorized by 
Congress over a four-year period, is go- 
ing. 

About 70 billion dollars is authorized 
for use in buying armament itself. More 
than 40 billions is being spent for air- 
craft, 30 billions for such things as guided 
missiles, tanks and artillery. 

Housekeeping alone is costing more 
than 38 billions; that amount is being 
spent on operation and maintenance. 
The U.S., which pays and feeds its 
troops better than any other country, 
is putting out 34.5 billions for food, 
clothing, pay and travel. Other billions 
are being used to build bases and to 
develop new weapons, better clothing 
and improved types of small equipment. 

That still doesn’t tell the whole story. 
The development of atomic artillery, the 
hydrogen bomb and other atomic wea 
pons is costing more than 8 billions. 
Military aid abroad is costing twice that 
amount, Simply to add to the stockpiles 
of raw materials for use in a big emer 
gency, 4 billions is being paid out. 

All told, the figures add up to about 
200 billion dollars, and the totals are to 
rise further as Congress continues 0 
appropriate vast sums for defense. 
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Lucien Lelong, world-famous perfumer, 
utilizes the versatility of Burroughs Sensimatic 
accounting machines in the handling 
of accounts payable and receivable and 
salesmen’s commission statements. 
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How +o duck tubing problems 






SIZES UP TO 
%” O.D. 


Bundyweld Tubing is double- 
walled from a single copper- 
coated steel strip. Patented 
beveled edges afford smoother 
joint, absence of bead, less 
chance for any leakage. 


... WITH BUNDYWELD 


Want to duck the headaches of an infe- 
rior tubing? 

Check into Bundyweld, the multiple-wall 
type of Bundy® tubing . . . and the only 
tubing that’s double-rolled from a single 
strip, with inside and outside beveled edges: 


Feature-wise, performance-wise Bundyweld 
has led the way to better automotive, air- 


craft, and refrigeration lines, radiant heat- 
ing coils, and vital parts in hundreds of 
other product applications. Most likely, 
Bundyweld is your answer, too. 


For information or technical help in design 
or fabrication of tubing parts, contact 
Bundy Tubing Company, headquarters for 
small-diameter tubing, today. 


Bundy Tubing Company 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING 


e AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 
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MAO TO STALIN: ‘HELP!’ 


Needs Aid in Korea, but Soviet Price Is High 


Stalin is driving a hard bargain 
with China’s Communists. They 
need what he’s got, and his 
price is high. 

Chinese, in Moscow, have to 
report that they‘re almost broke. 
Korean war is a constant drain. 
They can‘t manage it alone. 

A deal for more help from 
Moscow is in the cards. To get it, 
China must tie on to Stalin tighter 
than ever. 


TOKYO 

Money matters, more than high 
strategy, dominate the talks in Mos- 
cow between the Communist leaders 
of China and Russia. The Chinese are 
hard up and in need of help. This is a 
situation in which Stalin likes to do 
business. 

The stagnated war in Korea has drained 
China to the point where the Commu- 
nists are near the bottom of their barrel 
of gold and goods for use in paying 
Moscow for the things China needs. 
Stalin, at the same time, prides himself 
on being a very tough customer at the 
bargaining table. His goal is to get the 
best of any deal, whether with a fellow 
Communist or a non-Communist. 

Bargaining in Moscow concerns what 
China can have, and how she will pay 
for what she gets. Unlike the Western 
allies, who look to the U.S. for aid, 
China will get nothing free from Russia. 
Stalin gives nothing away. 

China needs almost everything. To 
carry on the war in Korea, the Chinese 
Communists need airplanes, tanks, artil- 
lery and ammunition. They need trucks 
and all types of transport equipment. 
They must have large quantities of gas- 
oline and oil. They need chemicals. Only 
the Soviet Union can make good on mil- 
itary equipment for China, other than in 
small-arms categories. 

At the same time, the Communists 
of China have set an ambitious goal for 
industrialization at home. To reach it 
they need electrical equipment, machine 
tools, heavy machinery itself, rolling 
stock for their railroads, rails, all kinds 
of industrial equipment and raw ma- 
terials. In addition, they need replace- 
ment parts for worn-out plants. They 
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need skilled technicians and managers 
to get efficient performance from present 
industries. 

These needs, as estimated by China’s 
ambitious Communists, run into the 
equivalent of billions of American dollars. 

Significant facts leak through China’s 
tight censorship to show an internal situ- 
ation that is almost desperate. The war 
in Korea is costing the equivalent of at 
least 2 billion dollars a year—that is the 
size of Peiping’s annual budget deficit 
since the war started. China’s Mao Tse- 
tung long ago ran through a 300-million- 
dollar credit he got in Moscow two years 
ago. That item didn’t begin to cover the 
military equipment already received from 
Russia. 

The Communists have used up their 
reserve of foreign exchange. Cash, jewels, 
everything that could be converted into 
money for trade has been squeezed out 
of the Chinese people. After a year of 


blackmail and torture, the Communists 
have milked business enterprises of all 
their accumulated resources. This cam- 
paign is beyond the point of diminishing 
returns—it has interfered with the output 
of China’s already limited industry. 

The flow of resources from this squeeze 
is at an end. Still China’s needs appear 
limitless—and very expensive. Only Rus- 
sia can even begin to supply the wants 
of the Chinese Communists. . 

To Stalin, this looks like a golden op- 
portunity. A hard-pressed ally is at the 
door asking for help—a line of credit. 

China—out of cash, out of credit, pain- 
fully low on reserves of goods—still has 
things Soviet Russia wants. The Chinese 
for example, are supposed to regain from 
Russia control of the South Manchuria 
and Chinese Fastern railroads and of 
Port Arthur this year. With their needs 
so acute, Stalin might decide to convince 
them this is no time for Soviet troops and 
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AND WHERE ARE 
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~Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
‘A FINE HOW-DO-YOU-DO!’ 
Stalin holds the trumps 
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technicians to leave these key spots in 
Manchuria. 

There are other things on the Soviet 
list for bargaining. Moscow would like 
more influence in the rich but unde- 
veloped areas of Sinkiang and Inner 
Mongolia. It would like a soft-pedaling 
of the industrial development of Man- 
churia—unless industrialization is in Rus- 
sian hands. Stalin doesn’t look too kindly 
on the ambitious—and independent—ges- 
tures the Chinese make toward Indo- 
China and Burma. The Kremlin prefers 
to call the signals on such ventures. 

Inside China are untapped reserves of 
raw materials and a vast population that 
can be exploited to provide workers and 
armies. China, to Stalin, has attractions. 

To Mao Tse-tung and his Premier, 
Chou En-lai, the bargaining possibilities 
are less bright. 

The outside world will not supply the 
arms or the credits they need to keep 
Korea going. Their military situation is 
not improving. Communist China’s field 
forces total about 2.5 million men. Less 
than half are in Korea. The rest are in 
Manchuria or in China proper. These 
cannot be drawn on as replacements for 
Korea without softening the Communist 
military strength elsewhere. 

From a supply standpoint, the Com- 
munists have managed to build up huge 
dumps in forward and rear areas in 
Korea. Rear-area plants in North Korea 
have been able to make some grenades 
and light arms and do some repair work. 

But now U.S. air power is giving the 
rear-area shops and supply dumps a sys- 
tematic going over. The idea is to de- 
stroy as much Communist material as 
possible, forcing the enemy to draw more 
and more equipment out of Russia. 

















"WE HAVE GREAT PLANS. HOW 
MANY PEOPLE HAVE YOU GOT LEFT?’ 


Almost everywhere they turn, the 
Chinese emissaries find themselves de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union. Munitions 
plants in Manchuria—capable of produc- 
ing rifles, machine guns, mortars, gre- 
nades and light fieldpieces—have been 
converted to production of Russian type 
weapons. Thus, China must look to Rus- 
sia for replacement parts. 

They have to depend on the Russians, 
too, for oil supplies, aircraft and parts, 
ammunition, tanks and parts, trucks, com- 
munications equipment and a vast array 
of such war goods. U.S. equipment, cap- 
tured by the Communists from Chi- 
nese Nationalists, is wearing out, and again 
it is up to Russia to make replacements. 
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CHINA’S CHOU: HE NEEDS EVERYTHING 
. . . @ situation very much to Stalin‘s liking 


CHINA‘S EQUIPMENT 


ee, 


On top of all this, the Chinese “volun. 
teers” in Korea are having trouble with 
their North Korean allies. There are signs 
that the North Korean Communists ap 
about at the end of their patience with 
the beating their country has been tak. 
ing. 

They may be demanding that Ching 





and Russia do more to protect them from 
U.N. air attack or they will insist op , 
truce on any terms. 

Trump card is held in reserve }y 
Chou En-lai if Stalin gets too tough o; 
sets his price too high for a deal. As , 
last desperate move, the Chinese Com. 
munists can call off the war in Korea, cy 
their losses, go home and leave Moscow 
holding the bag. 

Outcome of the Communist confer. 
ences in Moscow will be a question mark 
to the rest of the world for weeks, regard. 
less of official pronouncements. But those 
who follow the problems of the Commp. 
nist world most closely in Far East em. 
bassies and military headquarters expect 
that a deal will be struck in which Chin 
gets Soviet arms in exchange for political 
concessions to Stalin. 

In such a deal Mao will get the guns, 
planes, gasoline and ammunition he 
needs, plus perhaps some __ industrial 
equipment. Stalin, on his side, will get 
actual if not surface control of Man. 
churian developments, of port facilities 
and bases on the Yellow Sea, maybe 
some strings on China proper. 

A deal on those terms seems lopsided 
in Moscow’s favor. But the key fact is 
that Communist China lacks the indw- 
trial and economic base to become i 
major nation on its own—and Stalin 
knows it. He likes to do business on such 
terms. 
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: BOMBERS LEAVE NOTHING 
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An Urgent Call for Action 






PROGRESS DEMANDS: 


Gmmediale Keylacement of a Dangerous, 
pore saree tana 


THE CASE: The normal, healthy growth of America’s 
industrial strength is being seriously hampered, and 
its military security threatened, by a depression-born 
tax provision of the U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
This obsolete provision retards plant modernization 
by encouraging the retention rather than the replace- 
ment of obsolete productive equipment. Both obsolete 
machine tools and obsolete laws, must be replaced. 

This damaging provision, (Bulletin “F” of the BIR 
—a 1942 revision of Regulation TD-4422), arbitrarily 
established the useful economic life of a majority of 
new machines at 15 to 30 years. Inequitable from the 
start, it has become increasingly unfair, because the 
rapidity of continuing technological advances now 
renders most machine tools obsolete, on the average, 
every 7 years. 

Bulletin “F” continues to flout reality by forcing in- 
dustry to adhere to an extended period of tax write-offs 
on new equipment, based on the arbitrary 15 to 30 years 
life span estimate. This long-term — but short-sighted 
—depreciation policy means that a replacement and 
modernization program is, for all companies, extremely 
difficult, and, for many, economically impossible. 


An Example 


Let’s take a look at the grim results of the existing 
regulation: — 

In 1949, over 43 per cent of the machine tools in use in 
this country were ten years old or older .. . and at least 
95 per cent were more than 10 years old in design. 


Consider the fact that a new machine today costs more 
than twice as much asa comparable machine, vintage 1934, 
and may become obsolete twice as fast. 

What does this mean to the manufacturer? Take the case 
of a company owning a machine tool for which it paid 
$5,000 in 1942. Let us assume the machine has a 20-year 
life, according to the present tax schedules. Thus, by 1952, 
the company would have recovered $2,500 of its original 
investment in the machine. It wants to replace that ma- 
chine with new, high-speed equipment —but replacement 
costs $10,000. 


If it is the company’s policy to finance new equipment 
out of current earnings, it must earn approximately $15,000 
under a Federal income tax rate of 50% (disregarding the 
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Excess Profits Tax) to provide the additional $7,500 for 
the new machine — yet it can recover the $10,000 invested 
in the new machine only at the rate of $500 a year! For 
most companies, such a financial burden can be unbearable. 


Penny-wise, Pound-foolish 


TD-4422 was a depression expedient to increase tax 
revenue by about $94,000,000 a year. In terms of short- 
range tax collections it has seemed to be profitable. Yet the 
tax collections on the increased earnings that would result 
from a more far-sighted tax regulation unquestionably 
would far outweigh the present revenues. 

While this additional tax revenue on increased produc- 
tivity is being lost, our industrial strength, too, is being 
sapped by these depreciation rates—the poorest of any 
major industrial nation. We are senselessly stunting our 
economic growth and weakening our national security by 
lowering plant efficiency in thousands of small and medium- 
size companies. 


Small and medium-size producers are the 
sub-contractors of big industry, and comprise the 
backbone of our industrial economy. 


Ironically, our government fully appreciates the fact that 
accelerated tax write-offs stimulate and quicken plant 
modernization, and increase production. 

Proof is the fact that the government has granted many 
firms the privilege of 5-year amortization of capital equip- 
ment (under Certificates of Necessity). This was done to 
provide an incentive to purchase new high-speed machine 
tools, thereby gaining the added production urgently 
needed for defense. 

How sensible and how logical it would be if government 
offered a similar incentive to all industry — without resort- 
ing to such devices as “Certificates of Necessity”! 

The reduction in tax revenue resulting from discretionary 
write-offs would be negligible —while the potential gain in 
new revenue and industrial strength would be tremendous. 


The Remedy 


An immediate amendment to the Internal Revenue Code, 
enabling each individual manufacturer to write off his 
investments in equipment at whatever rate he may elect. 


This urgent need transcends party lines. 


saenee> Reprints of this page are available. 
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Campaign Strategy: Win the Big States 


They Pay Best in Terms of Electoral Votes 


Big States are the key to this 
year’s presidential campaign. 
They are to get the top priority 
of both parties. 

Goal is to get the big blocks 
of electoral votes. New York, for 
example, is worth 15 Nevadas 
in the tally that counts. 

Job for Eisenhower and Stev- 
enson is to piece together win- 
ning combinations of States. The 
one who succeeds is the next 
President, even if he loses in the 
nation-wide voting. 


The real planning of the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign is being aimed at 
winning electoral votes, not popular 
votes. 

Just 266 of the 531 electoral votes are 
needed to win the Presidency. And Presi- 
dents often have been elected without 





winning a majority of the popular votes. 

Electoral votes are gotten by winning 
States. Each State has a number of elec- 
toral votes equal to the total of its mem- 
bers of Congress—Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. These electoral votes are cast, 
as a unit, for the presidential candidate 
whose ticket of electors gets the most 
popular votes in a State. 

Thus, one popular vote in New York 
could be the margin that turns that 
State’s 45 electoral votes to Stevenson or 
Eisenhower. One popular vote in 
Pennsylvania could provide the margin 
that gives 32 electoral votes to the other 
candidate. But a 20,000-vote margin of 
popular votes in Vermont or Wyoming 
or Nevada would turn only three elec- 
toral votes to one of the candidates. 

For this reason, regions and groups of 
States, not just single States—big States, 
not the little ones—are the chief targets 
of Eisenhower and Stevenson strategy. 

Stevenson has 128 electoral votes if he 
can hold the 11 States of the one-time 
Confederacy. Eisenhower can win a big 
chunk of electoral votes if he can get 
the support of Midwestern farmers. New 





York is 15 times as important as Nevada, 
Pennsylvania is eight times as important 
as Rhode Island. 

The electoral system. In such a sit 
uation, it is becoming of increasing im. 
portance that the electoral system be 
understood. The system has much to 
do with shaping issues and strategy. 

Issues that mean little for one see. 
tion of the country take on major im 
portance elsewhere as the candidates 
try to piece together the blocks of elec. 
toral votes into a winning pattern. 

Irrigation is just a word to most East- 
erners. To 10 Western States with 70 
electoral votes, it is a top issue. Labor. 
management relations means little to 
farmers, but are something to think about 
in 10 industrial States with 205 elec. 
toral votes. Farm parity prices do not 
mean much to city dwellers, but help to 
turn 105 electoral votes in 7 corn-hog 
States, 34 electoral votes in 6 wheat 
States, 81 electoral votes in 7 big cotton 
States. Oil affects 77 electoral votes in 
5 States. 

As an illustration, civil rights is just a 
phrase in North and South Dakota. The 
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THE NEED 


266 electoral votes 
out of 531 in the Elec- 
toral College, not nec- 
essarily a majority of 
popular votes. 






























THE GAME 


Each State has a fixed num- 
ber of electoral votes, equal to 
the number of its Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 
The winner in each State takes 
all, the loser loses all the elec- 
toral votes of that State. To win 
the Presidency, a candidate 
must get electoral votes that 
add up to 266 or more. 


How the Election 
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THE PROBLEM 


A plurality of one 
vote in New York will 
45 electoral votes. A big 
jority in Vermont will 
only 3 votes. Great effort 
be centered in States with 
electoral votes. 
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elec. ADAMS IN 1824 

East- 

3 one has 148, the other 381 Negroes of 
ADI & voting age. Each of these States has 4 
; 0 & dectoral votes. But upward of 10 million 
bout HB Negroes live in 11 Southern States that 
elec. have 128 electoral votes. 

not Moreover, in New York, 528,000 Ne- 
a b goes of voting age can dispose of 45 
re electoral votes in a close election. And, 
vheat & in Illinois, 371,000 Negroes of voting 
otton age can swing 27 electoral votes when 
es in 







the chips are down. There are 17 States 
outside the South where 3 million Ne- 
groes of voting age could turn 293 elec- 
toral votes in a close election. That is 
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HAYES IN 1876 


why both candidates are treating the 
civil-rights question as if it were loaded 
with dynamite. It is. 

The presidential electors have be- 
come the unseen cogs in the electoral ma- 
chinery. They grind out a given task 
without emerging into public view. In 
25 States, their names do not even appear 
on the ballot, although the vote for presi- 
dential candidates is counted as for the 
electors. 

Originally, the presidential electors 
were supposed to be free to use their 
own judgment in choosing the best man 
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HARRISON IN 1888 


The electoral system put three ‘‘losers’’ in the White House 


for President. Almost immediately, they 
became tools for their parties. They are 
bound by party rules to act for the 
party, picked in most States by the party 
for that purpose. When an elector bolts 
his party and votes for another candi- 
date, there is ‘a great tumult. This has 
happened several times. One Tennessee 
elector bolted in 1948. 

As it stands, the presidential electors 
simply deliver the State’s vote as a unit 
to the candidate who gets the most popu- 
lar votes in that State. It is not a question 
of getting a majority, or more than half, 










THE RESULT 









APresident might be chosen 

in 1952 by a minority of pop- 

y Mmlar votes but a majority of 
Mlectoral votes. Many Presi- 

| mulments have been elected with 


th $ than a majority of popular 
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Will Be Decided 











THE REASON 


One-sided majorities in 
Southern States or in States 
with small electoral votes may 
not yield an Electoral College 
majority of 266 votes. Narrow 
margins in big States may pro- 
vide the needed 266 votes. 
Electoral votes, not popular 
votes, name Presidents. 


~ 


In November, either 
Eisenhower or Steven- 
son might get a major- 
ity of popular votes and 
still lose to the other 
who manages to get 
an Electoral College 
majority. 
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of the votes cast in the State. One vote 
more than is gotten by any of the other 
candidates will turn the trick. 

The election laws, within the limits 
prescribed by the Constitution, are set 
by each state. They vary widely. But, 
in every case, the States have now ar- 
ranged to deliver their electoral votes 
as a block to the party whose candidates 
get more votes in that State than do 
any other. 

In the early days, some States’ legis- 
latures chose the presidential electors 
and instructed them how to vote. South 
Carolina was the last State to abandon 
this practice, just before the Civil War. 

Until fairly recently, several States 
chose presidential electors by congres- 
sional districts and often divided their 
electoral votes between presidential 
candidates. But the politicians came to 
the view that a State would get more 
consideration from an incoming Admin- 
istration if it gave all of its electoral 
votes to the winner. And the district 
method of picking electors was gradual- 
ly abandoned by all States. 
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ections Can Get Tangled 


Basic requirement: 
266 electoral votes out of 531. 
A plurality does not win. 


, A third party may be in the race, 
= may pick up enough electoral votes 
to prevent 266 for any of the three. 


The choice of a President goes to 
the new House of Representatives, 
elected in November. A President 
is chosen by a majority vote of 
the House. Each State casts one 
vote —a majority of the States 
deciding the election. 


Sm In November, 1952, no such tangle can develop 
Fay because no third party of consequence is in the field. 
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A majority of electoral votes is what 
is required to win the Presidency. The 
total number of popular votes has noth- 
ing to do with the decision. The only 
question is whether the winning can- 
didate has carried enough States to give 
him 266 electoral votes. 

Twelve times in history men have 
been elected President without getting 
a majority of the popular votes. In three 
cases the man elected President got 
fewer votes than one of his opponents. 
These three men were John Quincy 
Adams in 1824, Rutherford B. Hayes in 
1876 and Benjamin Harrison in 1888. 
The Adams and Hayes elections were 
decided in special contests, the one by 
the House of Representatives and the 
other by a special electoral commission 
set up by Congress. 

Elections in the House. Neither 
Eisenhower nor Stevenson has anything 
to fear about a contested election in 
1952. There is no such threat as hung 
over the election of 1948, when two 
minor-party tickets threatened to pre- 
vent either of the major-party candidates 


el 


from getting a majority of the electoral 
votes. In such an event, the election 
would have been decided by the House. 

When this happens, each State has 
just one vote in the House. The names 
of the three top candidates for President 
are put before the House, and the bal. 
loting continues until one has a majority, 
If no candidate gets a majority, the 
Presidency goes to the man whom the 
Senate declares to be Vice President, 
This has never happened. 

By the mere process of permitting 
each State only one vote in such a cop. 
test in the House, all States are put on 
the same footing. The big-electoral-vote 
States have no more power than the 
small ones. New York’s 45 votes dwindle 
to the same strength as Nevada's 8. 

In such a case, the Eastern indus. 
trial States would lose power. The South 
and the small States of the Rocky Moun. 
tain and Western areas would have a 
much larger voice. This is what the 
States’ Righters were counting on ip 
1948 if they could force the election in 
to the House of Representatives. It has 
been 128 years since the John Quincy 
Adams election was decided there. 

Popular vs. electoral vote. Often, 
there is a wide variance between the 
size of the popular vote and the elec. 
toral vote received by a candidate. Be- 
cause of the historic preference of the 
South for the Democratic Party, this 
variance always is greater for Demo 
cratic candidates than for Republicans. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt got 59 per cent 
of the popular vote in 1932 and 89 per 
cent of the electoral votes. He got 62 per 
cent of the popular vote in 1936 and 9% 
per cent of the electoral votes. But Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, with 60 per cent of the 
popular vote in 1904, got 70 per cent of 
the electoral vote. The South stood 
against him. 

Close elections tend to draw the 
popular and electoral vote percentages 
closer together. In 1948, President Tr- 
man got 49.9 per cent of the popular 
vote and 57 per cent of the electoral 
vote. In 1916, Woodrow Wilson got 
48.2 per cent of the popular vote and 
52.1 per cent of the electoral vote. 

The Wilson election of 1916 was the 
closest election in this century. In it, any 
one of 10 of the States that voted for 
Wilson had enough electors to swing 
the election to Charles Evans Hughes, 
the Republican candidate. A variation 
of one half of 1 per cent of the popular 
vote would have changed California- 
and the result of the election. 

In 1952, both Eisenhower and Stever- 
son hope they can piece together the 
right combination of States without 
things being that close. But it is electoral 
votes, not popular votes, they are shoot- 
ing at. 
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Close-up of a Revolution! 


EXIT: Old Fashioned “Punch and Plod“’ Operation 
ENTER: Rhythm-add, the New, Faster Way to Add Figures 


Take a long look at the photograph above. It’s 
unique! Rhythm-add* in action! Rhythm-add, the rev- 
olutionary new technique developed by Monroe that 
enables all operators... beginner, average, or expert 


.+.to add faster, more accurately than ever before! 


Business Hails New Method 

250 leading organizations tested Rhythm-add 
under actual working conditions. Results were 
amazing. After only brief instruction, oper- 
ators upped their adding speeds by as much 
as 160%! Many totaled over 100 items 


a minute! New highs in speed were 


MONROE 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


scored with minimum effort, fatigue, and errors! For 
Rhythm-add is basic ... gives the adding machine 
operator the same smooth efficiency the touch system 
gives the typist. And Monroe will teach it without cost 


or obligation! 


Rhythm-add is Ready to Work for You 
This scientific new method can increase figure pro- 
duction, lower your overhead. Mail the coupon for 


our new, illustrated booklet “All Hands Take 







to Rhythm-add.” It’s “must” reading for every 


cost-conscious executive. *Registered Trade Mark 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Publications Dept., Orange, N. J 

Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add. 
PO a vccncnecnccsesssnsscnenmnnenses siecisassianiasnahigatioeataieiihe — 

Company 


Street 
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Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's off-the-cuff 
remarks tell his conception of the policies he 
would pursue if elected in November. 

In an August 21 meeting at Kansas City, 
Kans., with Republican leaders from seven 
States, the General answered their questions 
about the war in Korea, farm policy, govern- 


Q I would like to ask: Are you committed to a sound and 
reasonable program for conservation of our natural resources 
and particularly soil and water, which is so important to the 
Midwest States? 

A | most certainly am, and I might add that one of the in- 
structors I had on this was Governor (of Nebraska) Val Peter- 
son, who came over to Europe some months ago, long before 
I was in such a place, and began to give me instructions on 
that. I am most seriously committed to it because I see very 
little use of saving the United States to see it wash down our 
rivers to the sea. 

Q All over America, the young people are anxious about 
their own future and the future of this country. I wonder 
what our candidate can say here to us and what our party 
can say by way of a word of hope to the young people, the 
first voters of America, in regard to their future and the fu- 
ture of this nation. 

A I had some service triends that came to me along about 
May and some things beat around my head, and asked me, 
“General, why are vou so crazy to ever get into this kind of 
thing?” I had to find some answer that was quick because 
I was pretty busy in Europe. I got a picture of my three 
grandchildren and I put it on my mantel and I said, “Look 
at that.” 

1 want to talk about the future tor a second in their terms. 
This is my particular philosophy. We have been talking 
about social gains for all our people in terms of, first, political 
issues, and, secondly, as of goals in themselves. Now I reject 
both doctrines. both ideas. I believe that the social gains we 
have made are supported overwhelmingly by everybody and 
they are no longer a political issue. What I believe. though, 
we must look at these social gains, these old-age pensions and 
all of the rest of it, those things constitute a floor that spreads 
out over the pit of disaster. 

We are not going to let our citizens, through no tault of 
their own, fall down into disaster they could not have fore- 
seen and due to the exigencies of our particular form of econ- 
omy, this modern economy where they have no power to 
keep themselves out of that. We make sure that they are not 
going to fall down in it. 

On top of that, that is only a floor, not an end in itself 
merely that you may get, whatever it is, $135 a month after 
we get to be 65 or 66, that is an assurance so we can stand 
and build this United States to the absolute limit, that the 
personal incentive, the initiative and ambition of a 156 mil- 
lion people added together can make it. 

That is what has made it in the past, unfettered free effort 
of each individual contributed to the whole, not regimented, 
so that there is none of these programs, whether it be in our 
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‘OFF THE CUFF’ ANSWERS 
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ment controls and a number of other issues in 
the campaign. The full text of that discussion 
is presented here. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson's answers to 

many similar questions appear in the text of 

a press conference published in the August 15 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

farms, in our Social Security, or anything else that should 
regiment us. It simply constitutes a floor. 

We are going to do everything possible to encourage every 
individual to exercise his own courage, to proceed to take 
risks if needed, but to go forward and to continue to build 
this United States into the thing it can be, something so free, 
so shining that I think none of our imaginations have vet even 
caught a glimmer of it. 

But I reject that those programs are an end in themselves, 
They are simply an encouragement that will let everybody 
go forward to do for himself what every American has always 
wanted to do for himself—to better his own lot, that of his 
family. and that of the children that come after 

Q I understand there are many members of the armed serv- 
ices that are reported to say that they do not support him 
for the reason that they would be required to stay in the 
Army the rest of their lives if they do so. I am sure you have 
a ready answer but I would like to have it complete. 

A | don’t think that those men that have said that are peo- 
ple with whom I have served intimately. I would be the last 
to say that there is any easy answer to this mess into which 
we have fallen, this international mess. 

But I do say this: that we must distribute this load, and for 
the soldier that means to keep up the rotation system. I have 
supported that in every way I know possible, not to keep 
these men out in the service, particularly in the battle-line 
service like we have had in Korea, any longer than necessary, 
to rotate them so that the burden is shared. 


Secondly, I believe we should do everything possible for 


those soldiers while they are in there and when they get out 
to do everything possible to get them started in economic, 
cultural, or whatever they want to do. 

The broader question is how to establish peace. This is a 
field, of course, that fundamentally I have been studying for 
40 years. because you men who are here who have served 
in Congress, particularly those who have served for a long 
time, realize one thing: If there is one advocate of peace in 
this world who is probably a little bit more ardent than any 
other, it is the man who has had to bear the responsibility of 
taking Americans to war. 

So I have been searching this thing with everybody who in 
my opinion could add anything profitable, people like Foster 
Dulles and others like him. I believe we must establish cer- 
tain things in this world if we are going to have peace and the 
first is this—to explain to our own people what we are trying 
to do. 

If there is anyone here who has any clear idea of what the 
Government has been trying to do in the past 10 years, stated 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WATER HARDNESS CUT TO ZERO 


at record rate of 240,000 gallons per hour! 


year-round operation outdoors, this Allis- 
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in their own words, beyond this term of mere containment 
of Communism, I should like for him to enlighten me, be- 
cause I have been serving pretty intimately in this thing and 
I do not know what the big broad aspiration is. 

I think we must state that, and we must give it to each citi- 
zen of the United States, and then we must tell him what that 
probably means to him in terms of sacrifice, effort and sweat. 
I am convinced Americans are ready to sweat and work and 
sacrifice physically for peace. Once we get that, we establish 
the real strength we should have in the world to lead our 
friends together so we can constitute a political, propaganda, 
information offensive against this hideous disease that attacks 
the world today. We can do it from beyond a position of 
strength and we can do it without being busted. In other 
words, what I am talking about is how to get our soldiers and 
future soldiers clear of these battle lines. Get them back in 
productive enterprise. I am talking about the local and imme- 
diate problem of taking care of them in their pay, their health, 
and everything we can do for them, and rotating them faster 
off that battle line. 

Q As you know, as all of us know, for the past 20 years, 
the party in power has kept this nation in an emergency, 
one right after the other. We would hardly get out of one until 
they would announce there was another emergency at the 
front door. I don’t know how many we have had—hundreds 
of them. Now I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good idea to assure 
the American people that the Republican Party when put 
back in power will not keep them scared all the time and 
that we will not have this nation in a state of emergency all 
the time. 

A So far as my own voice adds any weight, I have tried to 
say over the length and breadth of the land for some years 
exactly what you are saying. When you stop to think of the 
aggregate of force available to the free world which could be 
opposed to Communists—I mean in terms of people, scientific 
development, productivity, transportation means, everything 
that goes to make up great strength—it is ridiculous for us 
to be frightened. 

But we do get frightened when we begin to operate in 
terms of hysteria, and no man makes a good decision or sets 
well when he is frightened. We know that. 

What we have got to do is to take a clear evaluation of 
what we have, to make the best use of it. My own belief is 
that, going back to. the way in which I opened my little talk 
this morning, to get a clear conception of the values that 
are at stake both abroad and at home—once we begin to get 
that among our friends and among ourselves, then we are not 
going to be startled, thrown off balance, but we are going to 
pursue a steady, decent, just course that any enemy will have 
to observe. 

It is not going to be easy. It is going to take some time, be- 
cause implicit in such an idea is that we must carry the truth 
to every single person we can reach at home, our friends 
abroad, and then beyond the Iron Curtain. But we can do it. 

Q Following further along the line of Congressman Jen- 
sen’s question. I have been very much interested in the is- 
sue of controls in this campaign. I have taken a poll. I did 
last January of every fifth householder throughout my dis- 
trict. I listed 14 major issues and asked them to name the 
seven they thought were most important. To my surprise, at 
that time, the question regarding the importance of gov- 
ernment controls on prices, wages, rents, consumer credits, 
and commodity markets ranked eleventh out of 14 issues pro- 
pounded. 

A conference of leaders of my district just a few days ago 
developed that there is greater stress on the controls issue 
just now. It is coming up much stronger than eleventh place, 
from the consensus as I got it from that conference just a few 
days ago. I would like to know your reaction to the problem 
of controls and just what part we should expect that to play in 
this developing campaign. 

A Of course, you are asking a question that is so full of 
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technicalities and very difficult economic forces of all kinds 
that it would be foolish for me to try to give a complete or 
even a fixed answer to the question you asked. 

Now one thing we can say: The thing has been badly 
bungled in the past. We know that Americans in normal 
times instinctively trust the interplay of economic forces 
rather than any governmental fiat or order to handle this mat. 
ter of adjustment between commodities through terms of 
free market prices. That is what we really believe in. 

Now the Government comes along and places on top of 
an economy that is going along in a fairly normal fashion 
these tremendous war orders, munitions plants, takes plants 
out of essential consumer production, takes them out of that 
and creates shortages in raw materials, which create priorities, 

As you know, Congress back in 1950 gave the President 
power to exercise controls to keep those things from getting 
out of line. He said they weren't necessary. After the damage 
was done, he said controls are necessary. 

I think therefore from that standpoint of criticizing what 
has been done in the past, showing what has been, we are in 
this mess as the result of maladministration. That will be a 
very definite part of the campaign. 

Now what to do at this particular moment is something 
that I am not going to express myself on until I have had fur. 
ther consultations with men far more expert in this exceeding. 
ly complex business than I am. We have high prices, high 
taxes and deficits all at once—something is wrong. 

Q Being from a State, in fact we have to go just a little 
distance to get Pendergastism and Binaggioism or, to my 
section of the State, Shenkerism and Callanism, we now have 
it on a national scale. It is called Trumanism. Will the voters 
know, as the campaign progresses, that this is a campaign 
against Trumanism? 

A I appreciate the sentiments you express and I know the 
implications of your question. I personally do not like to ex. 
press myself in terms of manufactured words. I believe we 
can be against maladministration. I believe we can be against 
the complacency, the arrogance, the complete indifference 
apparently to dishonesty in government that comes about 
through power long possessed. 

I believe we can do it without trying to label it with any 
particular person’s name. That is my own theory. If you are 
asking me, am I going to fight against this kind of thing with 
all of the power I have, the answer is a simple yes. If I am 
going to express it in the terms that you used, probably the 
answer would be no, but I am going to fight as hard as any- 
body else. 

Q (By K. B. Cornell, Republican nominee for Represento- 
tive from the sixth district of Oklahoma) I come from a dis 
trict of very free-thinking people. We know Oklahoma peo- 
ple and Texans and the mixture of Kansans and Nebraskans 
are all free-thinkers where Republicans are registered as 
Democrats but mostly vote Republican whenever the Re- 
publicans come out with the right principles and platform. 

My people out there are very much concerned in the 23 
western counties as to your foreign policy. It is their under- 
standing that our nominee has come forth with the inten- 
tion of re-examination of our foreign policy, which sounds 
good to them, but they want to know, just how far that re-ex 
amination will go. 

They feel like the United Nations is a forum for world 
government and there is subversive elements dominating 
the United Nations outside the United States, that is en 
croaching upon our constitutional rights here in America and 
also building a world government that could fall into the 
hands of internationalists and we would lose more of our free- 
dom by participation in the United Nations than we could 
save on the battlefields. 

As Lincoln once said, “Our liberties and safety depend 
more on the preservation of our Constitution than they do in 
the support of those who would overthrow our Constitution.” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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We have already, as our people have said out there, lost 
some of our sovereign national rights by being members of 
the United Nations. They have entered an unconstitutional 
war in Korea which we went into without the provocation 
and after going in we failed to get consent of the Congress 
and we failed to go about it to win. 

They feel we should go out to win or get out. That is plain, 
western Oklahoma talk. In other words, in all due respect to 
you, General, I would like to have some explanation of just 
how far you would be in favor of re-examining our foreign 
policy as you see fit to explain it. 

A There are certainly no fixed limits on that question—it 
is about as broad as life itself. Still there is a legitimacy about 
the question. As I have indicated before, we must re-examine 
our foreign policy. Instead of trying to lay a groundwork of 
principle, on which I would do this, let me take up a few 
of the specific points that you yourself raised. 

Now let's take first Korea. I believe we can point out what 
appears to all of us, at least from our position, to be the really 
terrible blunders that led up to the Korean war. But I do not 
see how—these conditions having occurred and having been 
created—how you could stay out of the thing, I don’t know. 

Because I believe there would be a great danger if we had 
not reacted against the communistic forces, we would already 
be involved in a very much greater and more serious thing 
than we are today. That is one peint. But it does not excuse 
the people that allowed the conditions to arise that brought 
about that emergency. 

Now you have raised the next question: How do you end 
that thing? You do have a most difficult military problem 
when you establish a geographical line beyond which you 
think it would be unwise to operate, unwise because of the 
danger of creating global war. 

Now some people have advocated: “Well, let’s go and 
fight China.” No one yet, no one that I know of, has presented 
any feasible military plan for attacking China. It is not a 
country particularly susceptible to weakening through mas- 
sive bombing, a place where we would presumably have a 
greater advantage than anyone else. 

Because why? It doesn’t have the great centers like Gary, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and the great manufacturing centers that 
we do. It is a great mass of people. Those of you who have 
been there know. Suppose you killed off millions of them? 
How would China be damaged? So what do we do? We 
would be going into a Chinese war and starting another war 
far more difficult to stop than the one we are in now. 

But I do believe we can do this: In our efforts throughout 
the world, on outpost positions—I mean positions that are 
exposed to immediate Communist threat, physical threat— 
if we will help those people hold out and get ourselves back 
where we belong as reserves to move in to any threatened 
danger point if they carry it to that point, carry it to that level, 
then what we will be doing—it will be taking these 22 million 
South Koreans, pushing programs for getting them ready to 
hold their own front line. 

In other words, your question really is: Why should Ameri- 
cans be holding the front line in Korea and getting killed off? 
I think we must carry that out just as rapidly as possible, to 
organize, equip and get those people up there on their own 
front lines. Then, instead of us having to send a man and 
rifle to fight against just a Russian rifle carried in the hands 
of a satellite, who has got man power to use up and to con- 
tinue to use up, we will at least get back on equal terms. 
That is what we can do there. 

In this re-examination of foreign policy, though, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is the broadest possible thing that will require 
the most searching analysis, co-operaticn between the Execu- 
tive and Congress. 

Incidentally, allow me to digress for a moment. One of the 
great tragedies in a Government such as ours is when co-op- 
eration completely fails between the legislative and the exec- 
utive departments due to a lack of respect on the part of the 
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Executive for the great functions of the Legislature. I think 
it is indefensible for any member of the executive department 
to go up and down the land to criticize a Congress which 
is after all the people of the United States. 

Until that mutual respect and mutual co-operation is rp. 
stored, we cannot study questions intelligently or properly. 
We must do that. Then we must have this one criterion }y 
which we approach all foreign problems: Where lies the ep. 
lightened self-interest of the United States of America?- 
nothing else. 

Nothing else can control, because we realize today that no 
one nation can live alone, even ours. Every farmer in this 
room must have imports or he cannot have a tractor, or he 
cannot have a single piece of steel machinery on his farm, 
We must have imports. 

Therefore, we must have a network of friendly nations ¢. 
operating with us. The only way such an organism can hold 
together is for the enlightened self-interest of every single 
nation in that group to be served by hanging together, and 
the United States as the principal leader and member of that 
must hold that one thing in front of its eyes. 

Q I feel that one of the reasons that we have lost votes in 
the past is Mr. Average Man and Woman’s concern for the 
roof over his head, for food and clothing. How can we assure 
Mr. Average Man and Woman that his job and his income 
will not be in jeopardy with a Republican Administration? 

A In the first place, as I said before, all of those things 
that we call social gains and the great order of social laws in 
my opinion are accepted overwhelmingly by all Americans, As 
far as I am concerned they are not a political issue. We stand 
behind that. We are not going to see Americans suffer when 
they cannot help it. We can at least administer honestly and 
efficiently. We would get rid of overlapping and duplication. 

We will establish efficiency in Government in line with 
the Hoover Commission, but go further and see that this Fed- 
eral Government is not taking over functions that they have 
no business performing. They should be returned to the 
States and municipalities. That kind of thing will do more 
to assure Mr. Average Man and Woman of their living and of 
their right to dictate their own lives than anything that has 
been offered by the opposition. 

Q There is one question that has not been answered today 
which we in North Dakota are very much interested in and 
we feel that this whole farm belt is very interested in. I think, 
generally speaking, that the farmers of our State do not feel 
that our Republican platform as adopted at Chicago goes far 
enough insofar as the platform is concerned. In view of that! 
would like to ask this question: Will your policy be against 
lowering of any present farm support prices in general? 

A We agree, I assume, that the remote future cannot be 
foreseen by any of us. Now Congress has passed a law as! 
understand it—and, correct me if I am wrong—that carries 
until the end of 1954 for 90 per cent support prices. I have no 
thought and no one has recommended to me that we touch 
those prices. 

But what they have told me is that conditions are going to 
continue to change, and therefore we ought to have farmers 
themselves, representatives of farmers, people that know this 
business constantly working out systems and programs for 
bettering this business and not for diminishing or cutting 
down or hurting or damaging or searing the farmer. 

After all, these Kansans—you know, I was raised in the 
farm belt—I think the farmer is a pretty important sort of 
person. In fact, I have a farm myself. I mean, these programs 
which as I understand have been overwhelmingly supported 
by our party—if I am wrong, we have got plenty of people 
here to correct me—so you can assure your associates of North 
Dakota that I feel exactly that way—that there will be no 
tampering with that law and the whole program will be to 
study sympathetically in a friendly way how we can get things 
that will make certain the farmer is getting his full share of 
the income of the United States of America. 
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Republican Nominee for Vice President 





QUIZZING NIXON 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How does the Republicans’ 
choice for Vice President see the problems of 
labor? What would he do about agriculture? Civ- 
il rights? Universal military training? And what 
about Communists in Government? 

Senator Nixon interrupted a Denver-to-Boston 
plane trip to come to the conference rooms of 
U.S. News & World Report in Washington to dis- 
cuss these and other questions. 

Last week in these columns was presented an 
interview with Senator John J. Sparkman, Demo- 
cratic nominee for Vice President. 








RICHARD M. NIXON paid most of his way in high 
school and college by working in his family’s 
filling station and country store at Whittier, 12 
miles east of Los Angeles. In college, he won fame 
as a debater. 

After a law degree and some law practice, he 
went into the Navy and was aviation ground offi- 
cer in two South Pacific battle zones. 

Two terms in Congress followed, with service 
on the House Labor and Un-American Activities 
committees. He was elected to the Senate in 1950. 
Senator Nixon is 39. 








Q Senator Nixon, what’s your impression of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower—you'’ve been out in Denver with 
him— 

A You hear and read many appraisals of General 
Eisenhower. I don’t know him as well as many other 
people do, but I have had an opportunity to see him 
operate in Denver in the last three weeks. I have been 
there pretty much as an auditor as he calls in various 
people from the labor groups, the farm groups, the 
business groups, and the political groups, and I am 
convinced that Eisenhower is a great leader, and I 
mean by that that he has an amazing faculty—and I 
wouldn’t have believed it unless I had seen it—of 
bringing people who disagree with him around to his 
point of view and of getting people who disagree with 
each other to meet on a common meeting ground. 

Q He has his own point of view? 

A He certainly has, very definitely. I think that 
when he becomes President many Republicans who, 
up to this time, for example, in the field of foreign 
policy, opposed our European policy will support a 
program with similar objectives but one which will be 
administered much more effectively—due to Eisen- 
hower’s leadership. 

We've got to realize this: When people talk about 
the potential split in the Republican Party and that 
the two sides can never get together, they fail to recog- 
nize that when a party is out of power and is in the 
minority, the tendency is always to oppose what the 
other party offers. That is the political thing to do, 
otherwise you have no issue. And I think that some of 
the opposition, particularly to our European policy, 
has been opposition for the sake of opposition. Now, 
there are many who do oppose it because they don’t 
believe in it, but I think that some of that opposition, 


without some of them even knowing it, develops from 
the natural tendency to try to find out something 
wrong with the opponent’s program rather than to 
find out what’s right about it. 

I think that when Eisenhower goes in, and it be- 
comes “our” program, he will get more agreement 
from Republicans and also more support among Dem- 
ocrats than a Democratic President could get faced 
with a similar situation. 

Q Is General Eisenhower going to make a vigorous 
campaign? Is he going to cover the country? 

A He certainly is. The main. difficulty in his case 
is to keep him down. He hasn’t been through a 
political campaign, and he doesn’t realize that after 
you’ve taken about the eighth meeting in a day, 
that’s enough! 

Q The feeling here is that he’s getting started very 
slowly— 

A I realize that people are saying we’re starting 
slowly, and I think that’s a good question. The month 
of August is the month to plan. We don’t want to start 
shooting too early. Eisenhower feels that we shouldn’t 
start his campaign until he’s ready to get on the road 
and sustain it. I think that, once he does get on the 
road—and he, of course, will make a couple of 
speeches in the early part of September—but once the 
middle of September comes along, when he begins his 
concentrated campaign, he will be, I think, a surpris- 
ingly good campaigner. 

I think the fact that Eisenhower isn’t a politician 
will enhance his campaign. I think he will be particu- 
larly effective on the so-called “whistle stops,” because 
he has a manner and a simplicity of expression as 
compared with his distinguished opponent which I 
think will be all in his favor. 
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How Communism Can Be Issue in Campaign... Attitude 


On Korean War, Civil Rights, Labor, Draft, Depression 


Q During your two terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, what were the major things that you did? 

A I was a member of two committees in the House, 
the Labor Committee and the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. On the Labor Committee, I par- 
ticipated actively in the hearings which preceded the 
adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


COMMUNISM IN U.S.— 


Q What is your recollection of the sum total of re- 
sults achieved by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee insofar as Communism in the U.S. is 
concerned? What did it accomplish, as you view it? 

A I think that, in analyzing the work of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, it is necessary to 
appraise the Communist threat and to determine what 
is the most effective action to deal with it. As I have 
suggested, there are those who always come up with a 
simple answer to the problem—like a law which 
would outlaw the Communist Party. Or some would 
say, “Ship all the Communists back to Russia.” 

We all may have emotional feelings which might 
support such drastic action, but, on the other hand, I 
think that, as we calmly and objectively analyze the 
Communist tactics and strategy, both in the United 
States and in other countries where they have de- 
veloped the “fifth column” to such a remarkable de- 
gree, we must conclude that the most effective weapon 
against so-called internal Communism—infiltration— 
is exposure. The Communists, the Communist-front 
organizations, the Communist Party, can’t stand the 
light of day. 

I’ve always had the theory, for example, even when 
it comes to the question of whether or not we should 
allow a Communist organization or speaker to use a 
public hall, that we should say, “Yes, provided it is 
advertised as a Communist meeting.” I say that, as 
long as the product is labeled, as long as we know what 
it is, I have no fear about the expression of the ideas. 

Q What about the criticism of the Committee’s 
work? 

A The Committee on Un-American Activities has 
faults, but I submit that many of its faults have been 
exaggerated and many of its faults have been due to 
the difficulty of the problem which it dealt with—wit- 
ness Judge Medina’s problem, when he had the 11 
Communists before him. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities has had that problem over the 
whole 10 years of its existence. But with all of its 
faults, the Committee on Un-American Activities has 
rendered a worth-while service in that it has awak- 
ened the American people to the danger of the Com- 
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munist movement in the United States, how it oper- 
ates, how effective it can be. And by awakening the 
American people to the dangers, I think the result has 
been that the people are meeting the danger and tak- 
ing care of it effectively. 

Q Were you ever, during your service in the House, 
able to determine the extent of the support that that 
Committee had from organizations like the American 
Legion, the American Federation of Labor—did it 
have the support of many organizations and what were 
some of the others? 

A Consistently from many—the American Bar 
Association, the patriotic societies invariably, and, 
of course, it has always consistently had the support 
of the House—overwhelmingly. In vote after vote, 
those who voted against the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities—voted against its continuance, voted 
against setting it up, voted against appropriations for 
it—were a small but very vocal minority. 

Q Have both parties endorsed the principle of that 
Committee? 

A There has never been an occasion that I know of 
when a majority of Democrats as well as a majority 
of the Republicans in the House have not voted for a 
continuance of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities or for the Committee whenever a question 
concerning its jurisdiction arose. 


Labor vs. Subversives 

Q It’s had labor’s support, hasn't it? 

A The support of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

Q Has it had the CIO’s support? 

A I want to distinguish there—in its early years, it 
did not have the support of, shall we say, the top lead- 
ership of the CIO. And that is understandable when 
you consider the fact that in 1944 the general counsel 
of the CIO was Lee Pressman, who since has admitted 
that he was a Communist during the period that he 
served in the Federal Government. But the Commit- 
tee has had the support—or shall I say it has not had 
the opposition—of many local CIO leaders and it has 
not had the opposition, in late years, of men like Jim 
Carey, who are very effective as well as eloquent op- 
ponents of Communism in the United States as well as 
abroad. 

Q Didn’t the Committee’s methods change after 
Representative Martin Dies (Democrat) left? 

A The question of methods is, of course, one that 
has plagued the Committee through its years. I think 
that I should point out that the problem of methods 
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is one which is raised whatever the committee is— 
whether it is the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties or whether it is the Committee on Internal Se- 
curity or whatever it is, the problem of methods arises. 

I’d like to make this point in that respect. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the criticism of the methods of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities was directed 
against not how the Committee was investigating but 
what it was investigating. I mean by that that the 
same critics who were almost pathologically violent 
in their criticism of the methods of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities were silent or approving 
when other committees might be using similar meth- 
ods but directed toward objectives which they thought 
ought to be investigated. 

For example, speaking of committee methods—and 
I’m not saying this in any critical vein, but reciting it 
as a fact—if you will read over the investigations of 
the old Munitions Committee of the Senate in the 
1920s, they made the Committee on Un-American Ac- 


tivities look like a bunch of Medinas by comparison. . 


Q Was the objective of that Committee to show 
that the munitions companies caused wars? 

A That’s right. Incidentally, Alger Hiss was one of 
the most ruthless cross-examiners on that Committee. 

Getting back to methods, and to answer your ques- 
tion completely, it is true that the methods of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, as well as of 
other committees of the House and Senate, had been 
subject to honest question by people who really are 
concerned not about the objectives, but about the way 
it was done. It is true also, I think, that the methods 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities have 
improved considerably through the years. 

It’s my opinion that, whether it’s that Committee or 
any other committee, the chairman of the committee, 
who sets the tone for the investigation, can’t render 
a greater service to the success of his investigation 
than to insist on complete fairness and scrupulousness 
in the handling of the committee. I refer, for instance, 
to Chairman Hoey of the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee—he happens to be a Democrat, but I think 
that he’s been one of the most effective committee 
chairmen in Washington, due to the fact that he has 
bent over backward to see that, whenever we do have 
an investigation, those who are charged with so-called 
illegal acts or acts that might hold them up to infamy 
before the public are given a fair hearing. I believe the 
Committee on Un-American Activities can and should 
follow the same procedures, and at the present time it 
does, from the reports I have seen. 


THE HISS CASE— 


Q What was the episode in the Hiss investigation 
when the Committee was, I understand, ready to drop 
the matter of Hiss and let it go at that and something 
happened in which you took a part? 
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A I think the episode to which you refer occurred 
on Aug. 5, 1948. What had happened was that Whit- 
taker Chambers on August 3 had come before the 
Committee and had made charges which at the time 
seemed fantastic—that he’d been a Communist, that 
he had worked with Hiss, White, Abt, Pressman, Witt, 
and a number of other people who were also con- 
nected with the Government. Then Hiss asked for an 
opportunity to be heard, to deny the charges, and he 
came before the Committee on August 5—two days 
later. He was an amazingly impressive witness, the 
first time—so impressive, as a matter of fact, that I 
would say that conservatively 90 per cent of the press 
corps were convinced that this was either a case of 
mistaken identity on Chambers’ part or a case of delib- 
erate falsification. 

The same applied to most of the members of the 
Committee, because Hiss had said two things. 


Fatal Error of Hiss 

If Hiss had come before the Committee in this first 
appearance and had said, “I am not a Communist and 
have never been,” and stopped there, there would 
never had been a Hiss-Chambers case. But he made a 
fatal error, and that was in overstating the case. He 
said, “I have not been a Communist,” but he went fur- 
ther and said, “I’ve never known a man by the name 
of Whittaker Chambers.” 

We showed him a picture of Chambers, and he said, 
“I don’t recognize him, he’s not unusual looking—he 
might even look like you, Mr. Mundt.” That presented 
a problem—a problem which I recognized and one 
which Bob Stripling, the chief investigator of the 
Committee, recognized also. The problem was that, 
while we could not determine which man was lying 
on the issue of whether Hiss was a Communist, all 
that it took was’ good, hard investigation to find out 
whether or not Hiss knew Chambers. 

When we went into executive session after Hiss had 
appeared, there was strong sentiment in the Commit- 
tee for Hiss because of the tremendously favorable 
impression that Hiss had made. For example, I re- 
member one reporter came up to me, who had not been 
unfriendly to the Committee, and said, ‘Nixon, this 
Hiss case is going to destroy the Committee on Un- 
American Activities—you’ve got to drop this case 
right now and admit that you were wrong, that the 
Committee was taken in by Chambers, or the Com- 
mittee is finished.” Other members had had similar 
experiences. 

Consequently, there was strong sentiment in the 
Committee for dropping the investigation and turning 
over the file to the Justice Department and telling 
them to find out who was lying. Stripling and I 
argued for a continuance of the investigation, and it 
was at that point that I got permission from the 
chairman and was designated chairman of the sub- 
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committee to follow the investigation further and go 
to New York. 

Q What caused you to be suspicious of Hiss’s state- 
ment? 

A That, in retrospect, is a rather difficult question to 
answer. I think there were two factors that motivated 
me in urging a continuance of the investigation. One 
is the one I mentioned—that whether I believed Hiss 
or whether I believed Chambers was not too material. 
Here was a simple question of fact which a good in- 
vestigating committee ought to be able to determine, 
and we shouldn’t drop the case until we determined 
whether or not the two men knew each other. 

Now, as far as Hiss is concerned, the reason that I 
was not as impressed by his testimony as perhaps 
other members of the Committee and some of the spec- 
tators was that I was a lawyer and I knew he was a 
lawyer, and I felt that his testimony was just too slick. 
As I sat back, during the course of the hearing, and 
listened to him testify, and then as I read the testi- 
mony later, I became convinced that, if Hiss was ly- 
ing, he was lying in such a way as to avoid perjury, 
with a very careful use of phrasing. He never made a 
categorical statement. He would say “to the best of 
my recollection” over and over again. He never said, 
“I have never known Whittaker Chambers.” He con- 
stantly reiterated when the question was put to him, 
“I have never known a man by the name of Whittaker 
Chambers.” In other words, he was too careful in his 
testimony, too smooth. It was very possibly an act, it 
seemed to me. 


The Prothonotary Warbler 

Q What was the story about the ornithology expe- 
rience creating a suspicion in your mind? 

A That came later. Once we started to investigate 
the case, of course, the next move was to go to Cham- 
bers and confront him with the fact that Hiss denied 
knowing him. We did that on August 7 in New York, 
in executive session. I conducted most of the question- 
ing at that time, and it was very simple. I said, “Mr. 
Chambers, Hiss says he doesn’t know you and you say 
you know him. Now, what do you know about him?” 
And then we just went right on down the line on very 
intimate things that one person should know about 
another. 

One of the questions which we asked was, “What 
was his hobby?” and at that point Chambers said, 
“Why, both Mr. and Mrs. Hiss were amateur ornithol- 
ogists.” Then he brightened up and said, “I remember 
one day I was visiting them in their home in George- 
town—on a Sunday. I was there in the home, and they 
both came in very excited. They said they had been 
down to the C. & O. Canal and while they were there 
they had seen a prothonotary warbler.” 

Now, it wasn’t that he said that the Hisses had seen 
a prothonotary warbler that affected me, but it was 
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the spontaneity with which he said it. In other words, 
here was a man talking not about a man whose life he 
had studied, but here was a man talking about a man 
he knew. And throughout there were similar experi- 
ences. 

Q This business about the ornithology—that was 
in executive session. Did you confront Hiss with that 
in open session? 

A Oh, no. In executive session. 


How Hiss Answered 

Q Did he know that Chambers had testified about 
the warbler? 

A He did not, as far as we knew. When we came into 
executive session with Hiss, I again took over the ques- 
tioning and went down the same questions that I had 
asked Chambers: What was your nickname? What 
did you call your wife? Where did you live? What 
kind of car did you drive? etc. The same answers came 
back which Chambers had given. Then I came to the 
question: ‘“‘What was your hobby, Mr. Hiss?” He said, 
“Well, I’m an ornithologist.”” And then an interesting 
thing occurred. Congressman McDowell of Pennsyl- 
vania leaned forward and smiled and said, “Well, 
that’s interesting. I also like birds. Tell me, have you 
ever seen a prothonotary warbler?” 

And Hiss leaned back and said, “Yes, we’ve seen 
them down by the C. & O. Canal. It is a very beauti- 
ful bird.” 

Then we sat back and the questioning went on to 
another subject. To complete the ornithology theme, 
the famous confrontation scene took place on August 
17 in the Commodore Hotel, Room 1400. When we 
walked into the room for the first meeting of these two 
men, believe it or not, the room was decorated with 
Audubon prints! 

Q What is your feeling as to the subsequent testi- 
mony that has been taken in committees of Congress 
where various people have since testified, other than 
Chambers, of Hiss’s participation in Communist cells? 
Have you noted that testimony? 

A First of all, I have not been a member of any 
committee investigating Communism in the Senate. 
Secondly, I haven’t had thetime to study the corrob- 
orative testimony concerning Hiss’s participation in 
Communist cells which has developed since 1948. I am 
convinced, however, from my own fairly intimate con- 
nection with the case, that Hiss was a dedicated Com- 
munist. I completely discount the stories—which some 
people believe honestly, but I think mistakenly—that 
Hiss did what he did for some other reason, that he 
actually wasn’t a Communist, that he was blackmailed 
into doing it, and all that sort of thing. I think that a 
study of Hiss, of what he has said, what he has done, 
the way he acted, will convince any objective person 
that here is a man who was a dedicated Communist. 
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Q Do you think he did any harm while he was in 
Government positions? 

A Incalculable harm. I think this is shown by the 
testimony of John Peurifoy and of Sumner Welles to 
the effect that if the Russians got hold of even one of 
the documents of the hundreds which Hiss turned over 
to Chambers, of the top-secret variety, they would 
have broken the American secret State Department 
code. They did get those documents, and that means 
that they did break the code. And that meant, as far 
as we are concerned, that during the period of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, when Hitler and Stalin were allies, 
the Russians were reading all communications sent by 
the State Department to foreign powers. That gives 
you an idea of the damage Hiss did. 

Q Do you think there are many other Commu- 
nists in Government like Hiss, or was he alone? 

A Hiss was not a lone wolf. He was a member of a 
cell. If you read the Chambers story, you will find 
that there were several others who turned over docu- 
ments—Harry Dexter White—Chambers had approx- 
imately nine pages in White’s own handwriting—Ju- 
lian Wadleigh, and others. There isn’t any question, 
too, that when you read the Bentley testimony, you 
will find the Communists continued to operate ac- 
tively during the war period. 

Recognizing the fact that the Bentley testimony has 
not been corroborated to the extent that the Chambers 
testimony has been, nevertheless, nobody can read 
that testimony, and read the constant reiteration by 
the people she named, when they were asked whether 
or not they turned over documents, of the phrase, “I 
refuse to answer on the grounds that—” You can’t read 
it without becoming convinced that the cell was effec- 
tive and active. 

Whether there are cells which are active today or 
not, I could not say. I will say this—and this may be 
interpreted as a political statement, and if so, make 
the most of it—I will say that this Administration has 
consistently refused to recognize the Communist 
threat in the United States. It has taken action against 
Communists in Government only when it has been 
forced to do so by reason of the pressure of public 
opinion, public opinion which in most instances has 
been created by congressional investigation, as was 
the case in the Hiss matter. 


Communists, Open and Hidden 

Q Hasn't it prosecuted Communists in the Commu- 
nist Party who are not in Government? 

A That’s an altogether different thing. Let me say 
this: The open party Communists, like William Z. 
Foster, have been prosecuted. I think those prosecu- 
tions are justified in that they did violate the law. 
They were part of a conspiracy to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence, but the open party 
Communist is not the really dangerous one as far as 
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the country is concerned. Alger Hiss was not an open 
party Communist. Lee Pressman was not. Nathan 
Witt was not. John Abt was not. That was why they 
were able to infiltrate the top positions in the Govern- 
ment. In fact, Hiss, Abt, Witt, Wadleigh, Pressman— 
just to name a few—were prohibited from having any- 
thing to do with the open party. Those are the ones 
we have to fear. Once a man is identified as an open 
Communist, and the public knows it, he can’t be a spy, 


Obstruction in Government 

Q Did the Justice Department help greatly in this 
un-American-activities work? Did you get much 
help from the executive arm of the Government? 

A During the entire investigation of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities in the Hiss case, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government gave us nothing but 
complete, unqualified obstruction. If the Justice De- 
partment had had its way, Alger Hiss would be free 
today. 

Q Does that include the FBI? 

A The FBI was prohibited by the Justice Depart- 
ment, by an order that was handed down shortly after 
we commenced our investigation into the Hiss case, 
to furnish any information to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities during its investigation of the 
Hiss case. Now, once the Committee broke the case 
open, once the so-called pumpkin papers had forced it 
into the open, and once the indictment was handed 
down, the FBI then got the green light. It wasn’t be- 
cause the FBI didn’t want to do something about the 
Hiss case, because I know that the FBI was suspicious 
of Hiss and made a report about Hiss to the State De- 
partment in 1945, and nothing was done about it ex- 
cept to promote Hiss. ; 

Q At what time did the “red herring” statement 
by President Truman come out? 

A The “red herring” statement of the President was 
made in direct relationship to the Alger Hiss case. 
This Hiss investigation inspired the statement. It was 
made at a press conference shortly after Hiss testified 
for the first time on August 5. 

Q But before he had been confronted? 

A Yes, but it was made in direct relationship to the 
Hiss case. And the reason the President made it, I’m 
convinced, is that he, like all the rest, felt, “Well, we’ve 
finally got these guys; they’ve gone one step too far.” 
He’s always despised the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. That is his right, of course. And the Presi- 
dent, along with many of the country’s great news- 
papers and many of the country’s great cartoonists, 
proceeded to give the Committee on Un-American 

Activities and its members a vilifying which even 
makes the attack on “McCarthyism” look mild today. 

Q Was that “red herring” statement withdrawn? 

A Withdrawn? It was not only not withdrawn—it 
was made again and again and again. It was made 
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seven times during the course of our investigation, 
at press conferences—and even after the confronta- 
tion and after the indictment. 

Q By the President? 

A By the President. 

Q How do you account for the fact, then, that the 
Justice Department went after Hiss so hard when it 
finally started? . 

A The wheels of justice began to turn because once 
Hiss was indicted, once the case was in the open, there 
was no course of action left. Because public opinion 
then had shifted. Nobody could look at the stack of 
papers that came out of a pumpkin and say it was a 
“ced herring.” They knew Yehudi didn’t do it. Some- 
body had. Therefore, the Justice Department had to 
move. And there was another factor. The Justice De- 
partment appointed Tom Murphy as the prosecutor, 
and Murphy did a magnificent job—and the FBI did a 
magnificent job. I am convinced that if the Justice 
Department had allowed the FBI to work with the 
Committee, it would have given us a great deal of help 
during our investigation. 

Q Do you think the Justice Department would have 
allowed the FBI to work with the Committee if it 
had had its own way? 

A I don’t know the internal workings of the Justice 
Department, but this I know: There were several peo- 
ple within the Justice Department—whose names I 
obviously cannot disclose, for I would not want them 
to lose their jobs—who told me privately that they 
were completely disgusted with the attitude of the Jus- 
tice Department at the top level in attempting to cover 
up this case. 


Character Witnesses 

Q As a lawyer, what do you think of the fact that 
Supreme Court Justices Reed and Frankfurter tes- 
tified for Hiss? 

A I think it was an unprecedented and inexcusable 
action. 

Q Even though they knew him and their testimony 
was necessary to the case? 

A That’s right. If they were to testify on a material 
fact in the case—in other words, if this had been a 
murder case in which one of them was present when 
the gun was fired and the man killed—the situation 
would have been different. In that instance, they could 
have testified and disqualified themselves from ever 
ruling in the case on appeal. But, in this instance, 
they were testifying as character witnesses. 

Character witnesses, as any lawyer knows, bear 
upon the eventual verdict, but one character witness, 
more or less, is not going to determine the finding of 
guilt or innocence. I think in this instance, when they 
stepped down off the bench, in a case where a man 
was charged with what could be termed a crime equiv- 
alent to treason—“cold war” treason would be perhaps 


an accurate designation—and in effect put the great in- 
fluence of the Federal Government in the minds of 
millions of American people behind the defense rather 
than the prosecution, that action I feel was completely 
unjustified. 

Q But at the time that they rendered their testi- 
mony they didn’t know that he was guilty of “cold 
war” treason, did they? 

A At the time they rendered their testimony, they, 
as lawyers, and supposedly the best lawyers in the na- 
tion, could have read the hearings of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities and the trial up to that 
point. And as lawyers, as reasonable men, they cer- 
tainly could have had no doubt on the fact that Hiss, 
to put it as fairly as possible, had not been forthright 
and had misrepresented facts. 

Q When they testified, they were then, in effect, re- 
butting the impression of perjury which you had given 
before your Committee? 

A There is no question about that. As I said, if 
they were testifying on a material fact in the case, it 
would be different. 


When Prominent Men Testify— 

Q Do you think that prominent men who know the 
defendant shouldn't testify in these cases because, be- 
ing prominent, they might sway the juries? 

A I think it depends upon the position they hold. I 
think that when you have a situation where the promi- 
nent men are Secretaries of State, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices—then in a criminal case of this type they should 
not testify as character witnesses. 

Q How would a Governor of a State fit in there? 

A As far as a Governor of a State is concerned, 
only one Governor testified in the Hiss case. I haven’t 
had an opportunity yet to study sufficiently his depo- 
sition to express an opinion on it. 

Q Do you think Governor Stevenson knew Alger 
Hiss pretty well? 

A I am studying at the present time the record to 
see just what the situation was. 

Q They did know each other over a long period? 

A Apparently they did. They worked together. I 
note in the papers that they personally knew each 
other back in 1933 when they worked together in the 
old AAA [Agricultural Adjustment Administration]. 

Q Hiss was known as a brilliant young lawyer at 
that time— 

A I’m not surprised. Let me make it clear. I have 
never questioned Hiss’s brilliance. I have never ques- 
tioned his ability. The tragedy is that such a brilliant 
man with such a fine background became a traitor. 

Q Do you think the Hiss case will be an issue in this 
campaign? 

A The Hiss case will become an issue if Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Stevenson make it an issue. 
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Q How could they make it an issue? 

A By continuing to discount the Communist threat 
in the United States, by failing to recognize the dan- 
gers that exist. And I mean by that, for example, not 
only Mr. Truman’s “red herring” statement but I 
refer also to the statement of Mr. Stevenson in his 
letter on August 3 to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
when he referred “to those who would turn us from 
the enemy to the pursuit of phantoms among our- 
selves.” If any man considers Alger Hiss, Pressman, 
Witt, and the pumpkin papers “phantoms,” and con- 
tinues to say that, he’s going to make the Hiss case an 
issue. 

Q What do you think of “McCarthyism” as an is- 
sue in this campaign? 

A As to whether it will become an issue? 


‘McCarthyism’ as an Issue 

Q As to whether the term “McCarthyism” as you 
understand it, signifies something that should be ap- 
proved or disapproved by the people— 

A Well, the term “McCarthyism” means a lot of 
different things to different people. I would say this, 
that the over-all problem of Communist infiltration in 
the United States, and in the Government, will be an 
issue. The extent to which it will be an issue, the im- 
portance of it as an issue, will be determined by 
whether or not the Administration candidates face up 
to it and acknowledge that it is a real danger and ad- 
vocate a program to meet it, or whether they will 
continue to play it down, to defend, condone, and cov- 
er up their past mistakes. 

As far as “McCarthyism” particularly is concerned, 
I think the great majority of the American people 
want an effective program to deal with Communism 
in the United States. I think also, as I know the Amer- 
ican people, they want the program to be fair and 
sane. To the extent that the American people have 
been convinced that so-called ‘““McCarthyism” means 
smear, unfair charges, charges not based on fact, to 
that extent whoever has to carry the McCarthy issue 
will have a liability on his back. 

But, on the other hand, there will be found this feel- 
ing among the American people, a feeling which I 
think exists among many Democrats as well as many 
Republicans, the feeling that this Administration has 
not dealt effectively with the Communist issue in the 
United States, that it has refused and failed to develop 
a program to meet it, and that it is essential to get a 
new Administration which will recognize the dangers 
and deal effectively with them. 

Q Do you think it may have provoked the extremes 
of “McCarthyism”? 

A I think “McCarthyism” has been created by 
Truman. I believe it is the creature of Truman. 

Q You mean “McCarthyism” defined as the use of 
extreme tactics? 
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A That’s right. In other words, if we had had an 
Administration—for example, when we got into the 
Hiss case—an Administration which would have said, 
“Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, go down and help these fellows, 
Give them some of your best agents in the FBI. The 
Committee has only four agents. We want to find 
the truth. Don’t cover up anything. Whoever it hurts, 
regardless, let’s get the truth out.” In other words, fol- 
low Grover Cleveland’s famous statement: “Tell the 
truth!” 

If that had been done, you would never have had 
“McCarthyism.” I don’t say that in extenuation of any 
mistakes McCarthy may or may not have made, but I 
do say that the way to get rid of so-called “Mc- 
Carthyism” is to elect a new Administration which 
will deal with this problem honestly, as it has not been 
done up to this point. 

Q What about the other phase of ““McCarthyism,” 
that which brought out some of the things which the 
Tydings Committee didn’t bring out? How would 
you appraise that phase of “McCarthyism”? 

A What specific things do you mean there? 

Q Well, there were things that the Tydings Com- 
mittee didn’t bring out and was supposed to have 
whitewashed and which later came out, those things 
brought out later by the McCarran Committee. In 
other words, you are dealing with the phase of “Mc- 
Carthyism” that has to do with extreme tactics. What 
about the other phase of ““McCarthyism” which has 
brought out and exposed so many things that have 
later been found to be correct? 

A That phase, to the extent that “McCarthyism” 
means the exposure of individuals who needed to be 
exposed for the security of the country—I think the 
majority of the American people favor it. 

Q You would define that phase, then, as “anti- 
Communism”? 

A Yes, that’s right. 


Danger of Hurting ‘Innocent Men’ 

Q Do you think any innocent people have been 
damaged in either the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee work or the McCarthy charges? 

A Looking at the work of the Committee and the 
charges made by McCarthy, it is difficult to say that 
any person has been damaged or injured until you 
have had a chance to study all the facts in the case. As 
far as McCarthy’s charges are concerned, I haven’t 
had that opportunity for study. 

I recognize that many sincere, honest anti-Com- 
munists do not share McCarthy’s interpretation of 
some of his findings. On the other hand, however, I 
have learned in this field that many times, when the 
cry is made that an innocent person is being injured, 
a thorough investigation of the facts determines that 
the man is not innocent. You may recall that time and 
time again when the charges were first made in the 
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Hiss case the defense was that Hiss was an “innocent 
man” being smeared. 

Any committee investigating in a field as difficult as 
this one is bound to make mistakes. Unfortunately, it 
is probably inevitable that some innocent people may 
be falsely accused. I feel, on the other hand, that that 
should not mean the investigation should not be made. 

What must be done is to investigate as thoroughly 
and effectively as possible and minimize the degree of 
error to the greatest extent possible. That is the ob- 
jective toward which I try to work. 


WORLD POLICY— 


Q What was your view in Congress with respect to 
the Far Eastern policy of the Administration? How 
did you differ from it in a general way? 

A First, let me state what my position on the gen- 
eral foreign-policy issue is. With regard to committees 
that we’ve been talking about, I should mention that 
one of the committees that I consider it most fortunate 
to have been a member of when I was in the House 
was the Herter Committee, which went to Europe in 
1947, It gave me an opportunity which very few fresh- 
man Congressmen had—to go to Europe and see the 
problems that existed there and to come back, along 
with the other members of the Committee, and make 
many of the recommendations which were eventually 
written into the ECA program. 

As a result of that experience—although prior to 
that time I had had what you might call an interna- 
tionalist bent, which might be attributed to my Quaker 
background; for example, I voted prior to that time 
for the relief measures for Europe—certainly after 
my experience in Europe with that Committee I have 
been a strong proponent of our policy in Europe. 
I supported the Greek-Turkish loan. I supported the 
ECA, the Marshall Plan, the troops for Europe. As you 
may recall, I voted against even the cut of 200 million 
dollars which a majority of the Republicans sup- 
ported in the last Congress. 

On the other hand, our policy in Asia has been as 
unsuccessful as our policy in Europe has been success- 
ful. And for the very reason that we did not follow in 
Asia the very successful tactics which we used in Eu- 
rope. For that reason I have joined other Republicans 
in the House and Senate in criticizing the policy in 
Asia. I recognize that now there is no easy answer 
to it. 

I do say this in relationship to the Korean war. The 
decision to go into Korea was right. I favored it at the 
time and I don’t intend to change my position now 
simply because it might be the political thing to do. 

I don’t subscribe to the views of some of my good 
friends on the Republican side who refer to the Ko- 
fean war as Truman’s war in the sense that we should 
not have gone into Korea. 

But, by the same token, I believe that the Adminis- 
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tration must assume the responsibility for the course 
of events which made it necessary to go into Korea. 
And I believe also that the decision to go into Korea 
was right only if we were prepared for the conse- 
quences of going in, and I mean by that that we should 
have gone into Korea only if we were prepared to send 
our men there with the weapons to win and the right 
to win as far as policy is concerned. 

Q You believe, then, that we didn’t use our maxi- 
mum power in Korea? 

A At the time General MacArthur returned from 
the Pacific, I shared his view in the sense that I think 
that, when we had superior power in Korea a year and 
a half ago, we should have used that power to bring 
the Korean conflict to a successful military conclusion. | 
I think the fact that we did not use that power then 
caused our present difficulty where, due to the build- 
up of Red air strength during the period of the Korean 
truce talks, we are no longer able to force a military 
decision in Korea. 


Blockade of China Coast? 

Q You think we should have bombed Manchuria? 

A The minimum program wotld have been this: 
A complete military blockade of the China Coast— 
naval blockade, air blockade. Second, removing the 
blockade which we have imposed on the island of For- 
mosa, and I mean by that not that I think that 
Chiang’s troops on Formosa could launch then, or 
even now, an effective invasion of the South China 
Coast, but because the threat of invasion would in- 
evitably have diverted hundreds of thousands of Red 
Chinese troops from Korea to the South China Coast. 

As an example, during World War II, in 1942 and 
early 1943, the Germans knew that we couldn’t pos- 
sibly have launched an assault across the Channel, but 
30 crack German divisions had to sit there, across the 
Channel, because of the threat that existed. By con- 
tinuing to blockade Formosa, we are giving the Red 
Chinese the green light to move their troops from 
South China to the Korean battlefront. 

And, third, it seems to me that a basic error was 
made when we did not allow all the military installa- 
tions in Northern Korea to be bombed. I refer to 
Rashin, which has since been bombed, and other in- 
stallations close to the Yalu. 

As to whether or not we should have bombed across 
the Yalu, I think that these decisions should have 
been made first, and if that would have not brought 
a military conclusion, then certainly consideration 
should have been given to bombing across the Yalu 
after warning the Red Chinese of the consequences of 
continued aggression. In any event, I say that we are 
now in what can be called an impossible position due 
to the fact that we have gone through truce negotia- 
tions, negotiations during which we’ve already lost 
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over 30,000 casualties, and during which the enemy 
has strengthened his air force to the extent that we 
can no longer force a decision. 

Q It is not a successful war, then, is it? 

A No—not militarily. 

Q What are we going to do about it? 

A As far as the program for the future in Korea is 
concerned, I will have to withhold comment on that 
because General Eisenhower intends to discuss it in 
a major speech. 


CIVIL RIGHTS— 


Q What can you tell us on your attitude on civil 
rights? 

A My record can be summarized in this way: First, 
I supported the poll-tax legislation in the House, vot- 
ing for anti-poll-tax bills twice. I am on record for 
anti-lynching legislation, which has never actually 
come before the House or Senate while I have been 
there. I oppose the filibuster and will vote for cloture, 
by a constituted majority of 49. I oppose, and voted 
against in the House, the national compulsory FEPC 
| Fair Employment Practices Commission] as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Committee. I favor, and voted for in 
the House, a national voluntary FEPC similar to the 
type of commission that operated so effectively dur- 
ing the war. 

Q Do you favor action at the State level such as 
the FEPC in New York State? 

A Yes. I believe that each State should deal with 
this problem on a State level in the first instance, if 
possible. I mean by that that where the people can be 
brought to a point through education where a compul- 
sory FEPC will operate without compulsion—and that 
is what they are doing in New York, and there have 
been no prosecutions in New York, as well as in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey—an FEPC law can and 
will work. One of the basic reasons that I oppose the 
national compulsory FEPC is that I am convinced 
from what I have seen of the South and from my con- 
versations with reasonable Southern people, people 
like Representative Brooks Hays, that a compulsory 
FEPC would set the cause of good race relations back 
50 years. I don’t think it would work. I don’t think it 
would possibly reach its objective. I do feel, however, 
that the least we can do is to set up a voluntary FEPC 
which would operate in the South as well as in other 
areas in the country. I would give that commission 
the powers of subpoena. 

Q Wouldn't the South object to a voluntary FEPC? 

A If the South does, I would still be for it, because 
I think that’s the least that could be done. The South- 
erners constantly say in the field of civil rights—and 
I have a tendency to agree with them on this point— 
that the problem is first one of education. Well, the 
voluntary FEPC’s basic purpose is one of education. 

As for other parts of my civil-rights record, I have 
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consistently opposed segregation in the armed forces, 
I have favored home rule for the District of Columbia, 
I am against segregation in the District of Columbia, 
I believe that one of the first moves of the new Re. 
publican Administration should be to act on that prob- 
lem. Washington is in many respects the capital of the 
world, and I think we’ve got to have the District of 
Columbia as an example to the rest of the world of 
nondiscrimination. 

Q How can you reconcile that view, which is that 
the principle of nonsegregation is sound, and confine 
it solely to the District and not find yourself up 
against the claim that if it is morally right for the 
District it’s morally right for the South? 

A We don’t have segregation in my own State of 
California. But I say that, in dealing with the prob- 
lem, you can’t deal with it on a compulsory basis in 
States like Mississippi. I think that here in Washing- 
ton, with the Federal Government controlling the 
jobs, we can deal with it. We can educate the people 
in the District to handle the problem. It isn’t going to 
be done overnight. That I admit. But I think it is an 
objective toward which we’ve got to work. 


No Reform by Coercion 

Q You don’t think you can get reform by coer- 
cion, in other words? 

A I believe that if we resort to coercion before the 
people are educated to the point where coercion would 
be effective—the position where the people are behind 
the law—we would have the same situation we had 
with prohibition. Prohibition failed because eventual- 
ly the time came when the majority of the people 
were not for prohibition laws, and when public opin- 
ion is not behind a law, the law will not work. 

Q With regard to antilynching, which you have fa- 
vored, are you ready to support federal enforcement 
of an antilynching law? 

A Yes. I think, first of all, that much of the talk 
about civil rights has been political talk. That I recog- 
nize. I think that both major parties have talked too 
much about civil rights from a solely political stand- 
point. This is particularly true of the party in power, 
which has time after time contained in its platform 
the usual promises about civil rights with no thought 
at all of ever carrying out those policies. Now, I 
recognize that, as far as the antilynching legislation 
is concerned, that question is virtually a moot ques- 
tion now. There is no, and has been no, so-called prob- 
lem of lynching in the South in recent years. 

Q But isn’t the principle that, if you are willing to 
use police power to enforce rights within the States, 
shouldn’t you be willing to use the police power to 
protect the citizen against violation of his rights on 
the picket line, for example? They’re all civil rights, 
aren't they? 

A I would answer the question in this way: I see 
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the importance of the civil-rights question at the pres- 
ent time as not only an issue which affects the indi- 
yidual citizen, the State, the nation, but I think the 
civil-rights issue assumes greater importance because 
it affects indirectly, but very greatly, our whole posi- 
tion in the international struggle in which we are en- 
gaged. Lynching, poll tax, all of that, have become 
symbols—internationally speaking—symbols of dis- 
crimination which have tended to hurt the position of 
the United States in the ideological struggle in which 
we are engaged with the Communist nations. 

I feel for that reason that we can distinguish anti- 
lynching legislation from laws concerning violence on 
the picket lines, because of the fact that we have a 
highly emotional reaction in this instance that you 
don’t have in the case of violence in the picket lines. I 
must admit that the principle which I favor, and 
which you refer to, the principle of nonfederal inter- 
ference in a problem which should be handled at local 
levels, is one to which I subscribe. But I feel that in 
this field of civil rights, because it assumes interna- 
tional proportions, because it does affect our interna- 
tional position, that we have to move on it where a 
State will not move on it. 

Let me give you a little personal example. I was 
in Europe in 1950, as a delegate to the World Health 
Conference in Geneva—incidentally, that was the first 
time I had ever met General Eisenhower; I stopped in 
Paris and talked with him for an hour. His main inter- 
est was in the Hiss case and subversive activities in 
general. When I was in Geneva, I arrived the night be- 
fore at the airport, went over to the hotel, and came 
down the next morning to get into a car which was to 
take me to the Palace of the League of Nations for 
the meeting, and on that car there was a sticker which 
read: “American citizen Willie McGee has been 
lynched today. Is this your idea of American justice?” 


AID TO FARMERS— 


Q What would you say is your farm policy? 

A I have voted for the 90 per cent of parity for- 
mula, which is the present law. I favor a continuation 
of the present law until 1954. I do not believe that the 
present law is adequate to meet the problem. I don’t 
think it’s adequate from the standpoint of the farmers. 
I don’t think it’s adequate from the standpoint of 
the public, either. My comment will have to be gen- 
eral, but I believe that what we must do is develop a 
policy which will accomplish several objectives. One, 
maintain the floor for the basic crops. Ninety per cent 
is what we have now, and I won’t argue with that fig- 
ure. Second, however, recognize that the nonbasic 
crops, which do not have support, are now getting the 
squeeze. I mean by that that the man who grows the 
chickens which eat the corn is having his difficulties. 

Q Would you broaden the plan to include that? 

A I am not saying to broaden the existing plan, but 
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I do say we must develop a plan to meet that problem. 
And, third, I believe we can develop a farm program 
which has far less federal control over the farmers 
and far more local administration. 


LABOR LEGISLATION— 

Q Turning now to labor matters, did you favor the 
Hartley bill? 

A I voted for the Hartley bill. My feeling was, dis- 
tinguishing the Hartley bill from the Taft bill, that 
I thought the Hartley bill in some respects too ex- 
treme in its approach to the problem. I think that the 
Taft-Hartley bill as eventually passed was a better 
bill than the Hartley bill. I thought, on the other hand, 
that it was essential that some labor legislation be 
passed. For that reason, like many other members of 
the House who may have disagreed with particular 
sections of the Hartley bill, I supported it and worked 
out in conference the differences and eventually voted 
for the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Q What happened when the Wood bill came up two 
years later as a substitute for the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A Yes, I was one of the most active proponents of 
the Wood bill and the amendments which were con- 
tained in the Wood bill. Of course, as you recall, we 
had the Wood bill in the House and the Taft-Ives bill 
in the Senate. Incidentally, any objective study of the 
Wood bill and the amendments contained in it will 
reveal that virtually every major objection that the 
so-called leaders of organized labor had to the Taft- 
Hartley Act was answered in the Wood bill. 

Q What was their reason for opposing it? 

A Because—and it was a strictly political reason in 
my opinion—they had taken the position consistently 
that it was “all or nothing.” We either were going to 
have this so-called terrible Taft-Hartley Act or we 
were going to have it repealed. They could not bring 
themselves to admit that there was anything worth re- 
taining in the Taft-Hartley Act—anything good. They 
had reached the conclusion that, once they admitted 
that the Taft-Hartley Act could be amended, they 
would be retreating from their position that the Taft- 
Hartley Act was all bad. Lately, incidentally, I have 
been very interested in the comments that I have 
received from some of my friends in the labor move- 
ment and also some of the comments which have even 
seeped into the press from the AFL leaders to the effect 
that they now are willing to talk modification rather 
than repeal. I think that’s a sound position. 

Q What do you think ought to be done now? 

A I believe that when the Republicans go into pow- 
er in 1953, the new Congress, the House and Senate 
labor committees, should conduct exhaustive hearings 
in which they hear the representatives of labor, of 
management, and representatives of the general pub- 
lic in so far as they are not labor or management, on 
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the deficiencies of the present law. I would take not 
only the Taft-Hartley Act, but all of the related laws 
that deal with labor-management disputes, like the 
Railway Labor Act and others. I believe those hearings 
should be held with two thoughts in mind. One, I 
think that we can and should codify all of our labor 
legislation into a labor code. 

Q Waége-and-hour law as well? 

A Yes. I think we need a labor code that is under- 
standable and applies to all phases of the problem 
everywhere. Second, as far as Taft-Hartley is con- 
cerned specifically, I believe that we should call in the 
leaders of organized labor, present to them the amend- 
ments which the House was willing to adopt and the 
Senate was willing to adopt in 1949—the Wood bill 
and the Taft-Ives bill—ask them whether or not they 
favor these amendments, ask them what additional 
amendments they would favor, and then do the same 
thing with management, and then rewrite the law from 
the standpoint of retaining and strengthening those 
provisions that have proved workable, but revising 
and eliminating those provisions that have proven 
impractical or inequitable. 

I think that what we should aim toward in this field 
is a law—and this sounds like an impossible objective, 
but I think with men of good will on both sides and 
with General Eisenhower, who fortunately is not tied 
to any preconceived ideas on this issue, in the White 
House—we should aim toward getting a law which as 
much as possible represents a basis of agreement 
among the reasonable people in both labor and man- 
agement. 

Now, there are two points in which I would not 
compromise as far as Taft-Hartley is concerned. 

One, I don’t believe that the “closed shop” can be 
legalized, and I recognize many labor leaders insist 
on that. 

Two, I believe that it is necessary to have some 
form of injunctive power in the hands of the Federal 
Government to move against unfair labor practices on 
the part of both labor and management and, also, in 
the cases of national-emergency strikes. I recognize 
that the injunction has been anathema to labor lead- 
ers for years, and is now. They want all injunctive 
powers to be removed. 


Where Compromise Is Difficult 

Q But they want it against the employer— 

A That’s right. In other words, I think the injunc- 
tive power and the “anti-closed-shop” provision are 
the only areas in which I don’t believe compromise 
can be worked out. I favor the “union shop” provisions 
of the present law. 

Q You mean that a “union shop” when agreed to by 
contract shall not be unlawful? 

A That’s right. I think the “union shop” provision 
of the present law is a good provision, because it al- 
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lows bargaining for the “union shop.” Incidentally, | 
would modify the “union shop” provision in respect to 
at least three types of what I term “casual employ. 
ment.” The provision that an employe doesn’t have to 
join the union until 30 days after he goes to work will 
have to be modified as it applies to seamen and long. 
shoremen, the building trades, and the motion-picture 
industry. 

I mean by that that these are areas of employment 
where the whole period of employment may be less 
than 30 days. In those instances the so-called “hiring 


hall,” if agreed to by labor and management, should 
be legal. 


DRAFT AND UMT— 


Q What is your view about universal military train- 
ing? 

A I voted for it. I believe that universal military 
training is the most equitable way to share the burden 
of defense that I know of at the present time. I do not 
favor universal military training as a permanent fea- 
ture of our society. I believe, however, that we are 
going to have to have and should have it during this 
entire period of international tension. 

Q Would you have it in addition to the draft? 

A No. There is no point to universal military train- 
ing unless it is a substitute for the draft. 


IN CASE OF A SLUMP— 


Q If we were faced with a business slump, and 6 or 
7 million people were unemployed, what general 
course of action do you think it would be appropriate 
for the Government to take? 

A That is a question that has baffled more able peo- 
ple than I am, but, first of all, I think we should have 
“in the bank” a great number of tested and proved 
public-works projects in which all the preliminary 
planning work has been done. I refer to programs for 
flood control, reclamation projects, highways, air- 
ports. I believe we should have a whole host of such 
projects which could be put into motion in the event 
that the economy needed a shot in the arm. I know 
that it is debatable whether public-works projects and 
Government spending are an effective answer to a 
business slump, but I think, under those circumstances, 
it is certainly one that has to be tried. 

Q With deficit financing? 

A Yes—if necessary. 

Q Would you consider tax reduction? 

A Yes, and the second point is that we want to en- 
courage to every extent possible the meeting of the 
problem by voluntary and individual enterprise. In 
the handling of our previous slump, in 1932, our pri- 
mary emphasis was on Government projects—a pos- 
sibly necessary emphasis—but we did not combine 
with that enough recognition of the fact that we 
weren’t going to get out of the slump until our indi- 
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vidual-enterprise system would begin to operate and 
produce wealth again. In case of a slump every possi- 
ble incentive toward creating new enterprise should 
be given, like tax reduction—except that in tax reduc- 
tion I think it should be aimed toward encouraging 
new enterprise and new investment rather than simply 
cutting across the board. 

Q Do you anticipate a slump? 

A I don’t anticipate a slump, no. If one should 
come, however, I feel that we could handle it far more 
effectively than we handled it in the 1930s. 

Q Don’t you anticipate a curtailment in the arms- 
spending program? 

A The problem that we've all got to confront is that 
our present prosperity, whether we like it or not, is 
built on war. What many of us forget, when all the 
claims are made that the present Administration 
brought us out of the depression—and I don’t question 
that some action was taken by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
30s which I approve—what we all seem to forget is 
that in 1939, before the arms spending began, there 
were still 9 million unemployed. 

Q We never did recover— 

A That’s right, because in the recovery program 
too much emphasis was on Government action rather 
than on individual enterprise. 

Q Would you use the power of the Government to 
underwrite credit? 

A Yes, credit should be greatly expanded during a 
slump—it is elementary, of course, that credit should 
be curtailed during a period of inflation and ex- 
panded during a period of deflation. 

Q A slump of that sort would create a very critical 
world situation, wouldn't it, in the free world? 

A It certainly would. I don’t care whether an Ad- 
ministration is Democratic or Republican, I don’t 
think any Administration can allow another slump to 
occur without taking the most drastic action to avoid 
it. I am confident that, whether Democrats or Re- 
publicans go in in 1952, such action will be taken. 


Preparing for ‘Transition Crisis’ 

Q If we have a transition crisis, you mean? 

A Yes. Now, as we look ahead toward that crisis, if 
we recognize, as we should, that this prosperity has 
been built on war—a great part of it—I think that we 
should start planning now for that transition crisis. 
That’s why I say let’s get the projects “into the 
banks,” let’s get some determination as to what type of 
tax policy and credit policy would be involved which 
would give the economy the needed shot in the arm. 

I believe that, unless we do think in those terms of 
meeting this transition period when the war-spending 
period is over, there is going to be a subconscious but 
nevertheless very real pressure on our part not to 
want to take the most effective action to get rid of the 
cause of this prosperity, and I mean the war economy. 
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Q What proportion of the Republicans in Congress 
do you think would go along with such a legislative 
program as you have outlined, Senator—your over-all 
proposals? 

A A majority. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 


Q How did you stand on federal aid to education? 

A My position was, and is, this: I opposed, and 
voted against in committee, the aid-to-education bill 
which provided aid to all the States, regardless of 
need, on what I would term a “pork barrel” basis. 
I favored a substitute bill which several of us spon- 
sored in committee, and which was defeated in com- 
mittee, which provided aid on a basis of need and 
equalization to the so-called poorer States which did 
not have sufficient taxable property to maintain a 
minimum educational standard. And I believe today 
that the only basis on which federal aid to education 
can be justified is on an equalization basis, with aid 
granted to and limited to the needy States and not 
given to all the States, whether they need it or not. 

Q How many States would have been included, do 
you recall? . 

A A formula for need was set up, which, of course, 
would have had to be applied, but it varied from 8 
to 10 to 12 States—a maximum of 12, a minimum of 8. 
It would depend in each instance on how the formula 
was administered. 

Q Would you give aid to parochial schools? 

A My position on that was and is—and I'll state 
that each time, so that you’ll know where my position 
has changed—that I oppose federal control of the edu- 
cational system. I think that one of the greatest dan- 
gers in federal aid to education is that, once the Fed- 
eral Government aids, once it subsidizes, you have 
the possibility of federal control. For that reason, I 
have consistently taken the position that aid to the 
States, once it was granted, should be administered by 
the States and that the Federal Government should 
neither tell a State that it could grant aid to paro- 
chial schools, nor should it tell a State that it could 
not. In other words, it should be left to each State to 
determine what it should do under its State laws. 

Q There would be a question of segregation in the 
schools in those States, too, wouldn't there? 

A On the segregation problem, we must first con- 
sider the purpose of federal aid to education. The pur- 
pose is to equalize educational opportunity for all sec- 
tions of the country and all people in the country. For 
that reason, I took the position that, if a State did not 
adopt a system which did provide equal opportunities 
and equal facilities, then the Federal Government in 
that instance would deny federal aid. I recognize that 

this involves an element of federal control, but I be- 
lieve that this control is essential to carry out the 
basic purpose of the aid program. 
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Doctors’ chances of staying out 
of uniform are getting slimmer. 
Thousands will be called up in 
the months ahead. 

Here is a priority list to show 
physicians and dentists who can 
expect active duty in the armed 
forces. 


A tighter, tougher military draft for 
the nation’s doctors is on the way. In 
24 months, this draft is likely to reach 
many doctors who thought themselves 
fairly safe from recall because they are 
veterans of World War II. 

The situation that doctors face—and 
their patients have a stake in all this— 
is as follows: 

Demand for doctors by the armed 
forces is high and is creeping upward. 

In the first year of Korean war, ended 
June 30, 1951, the armed services took 
about 4,700 physicians, 2,700 dentists. 
Military strength was rising then. 

In the second year, ended June 30, 
1952, only about 2,000 physicians, 1,500 
dentists were called. They were used 
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to fill out the thin spots in medical units 
and to care for the growing host of 
wounded from Korea. 

In the third year of the Korean emer- 
gency, the present 12-month period end- 
ing June 30, 1953, the military will need 
to call 5,900 physicians and 3,500 den- 
tists. They will replace doctors whose 
service is ending this year. 

In the fourth year of the period cov- 
ered by military plans, the estimate is 
that 4,100 physicians and 1,700 dentists 
will be needed. 

In the fifth year, ending June 30, 
1955, another peak in replacement re- 
quirements is to occur. Military calls 
that year will be the highest yet—7,200 
physicians and 4,500 dentists. 

Supply of doctors, in contrast to 
need, is strictly limited. The number 
who have what Congress has called an 
obvious “moral obligation” to serve in 
this emergency is near exhaustion. That 
is the group of youthful physicians and 
dentists who were deferred, and in some 
cases given financial aid, so they could 
complete their professional education 
during World War II. 

There were 14,300 physicians and 
5,000 dentists in this group who had 
served less than 21 months when the 
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Korean war started. They were put jp 
Priority I and II under a special doctor. 
draft law and furnished the first big 
recall groups. Now, however, only a few 
able-bodied, nondeferred Priority I and 
II doctors are left. 

Man-power officials already are com). 
ing through the next eligible group, 
Priority III. These are the physicians and 
dentists who have not served in the 
armed forces since Sept. 16, 1940. 

About 33,000 physicians and 15,000 
dentists are registered in Priority III. Bu 
some already are 51 years old, no longer 
eligible for drafting. A high percentage 
are physically unfit. Many will be found 
essential at home, since this group con. 
sists largely of older, experienced men, 
For the same reason, not many of them 
can be drafted as junior medical officers, 
for which the need is greatest. 

The result is that the stockpile of 
Priority III doctors is not going to meet 
military needs for long. 

By 1954, the armed forces probably 
will have to turn to Priority IV. This 
includes doctors who served during 
World War II. Many were medical of- 
ficers and some of them, with the short- 
est service, may be recalled. But most 
recall orders will go to the youngsters 
of this group, the doctors who served 
in World War, II as young draftees or 
volunteers, and got their training after 
1945. 

Figures show that out of the graduates 
of medical schools in the years 1952 
through 1954—18,700 in number—about 
10,500, or more than half, will be vet- 
erans. Out of 8,600 dental-school gradu- 
ates, about 6,560, or three fourths, will 
be veterans. 

Military planners see no alternative to 
substantial drafting of these younger doc- 
tors who are veterans, unless the armed 
forces are reduced. 

The upshot is that doctors face con- 
tinued uncertainty as to chances of recall 
to military duty. 

Officials stress that future military calls 
will not reduce the medical care avail- 
able to civilians. For every doctor called 
to the colors in the future, a doctor now 
in uniform will be released to the home 
front. But this is small comfort to the 
doctor who is drafted, causing perhaps 
a second costly interruption in his career. 
It’s also small comfort to his patients and 
community. Often they will have to find 
a new doctor in months ahead. That's 
not always an easy matter. 
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Today, ALCOA Alumina is abundantly available to 
give glass the sparkle, clarity and brilliance which 
characterized Venetian ware. 

For four centuries, Venice monopolized the glass 
industry of the Western world. They closely guarded 
their glass-making processes. 

As early as 1024 the Venetian government took the 
industry under its protection and voted the title 
“gentlemen” to glassworkers, In 1278, workers were 
removed to the island of Murano, from which they 
were strictly forbidden to go abroad or reveal their 
techniques. Inevitably, renegade artisans told their 
secrets and Venetian dominance faded. Yet to this 
day Murano remains a major producer of fine glassware. 

Today every glass manufacturer can enjoy the advan- 
tages of ALCOA Alumina. Its constant high purity and 
desirable particle size improves quality control and 
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(Left) Venetian enameled gob- 
let, Murano, about 1495 A.D. 
Toledo Museum of Art. (Above) 
Venetian threaded glass, 16th 
century, Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin. 


batch mixing. Workability range is broadened. There’s 
no secret about the wonders ALCOA Alumina can work 
on your products! We'll gladly send details. 

Write to: ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 601-4 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FREE: For a free chemical analysis of Venetian glass, 
write to Alcoa on your company letterhead. 


oMeoa Chemicals 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS * CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 





( Advertisement ) 


“SCRAMBLE!"'—PILOTS AND RADAR OPERATORS DASH TO MAN WAITING LOCKHEED F-94 "STARFIRE" JET INTERCEPTORS AT AN EAST COAST AIR FORCE BASE. 


YOUR AIR FORCE IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB—. 


BUILDING AN AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM AT HOME 


In these perilous times men charged with 
national defense must be prepared for any 
emergency — including the possibility of a 
sneak attack by fleets of enemy super- 
bombers on cities within the U. S. These 
bombers could bore in at tremendous 
speeds, miles above the earth, far out of 
ordinary sight and hearing. 

If such an attack were ever launched, 
ihe main job of intercepting it would fall 
to the UL. S. Air Force’s Air Defense 
Command. 

ADC's assignment is incredibly com- 
plex. First of all it involves setting up and 
stafling a network of radar detection sta- 
tions around more than 18.000 miles of 
this country’s borders and coastlines. 


Then once an attacking flight has been 
detected by radar, it must be met by ADC’s 
squadrons of jet interceptor fighters. These 
interceptors must be ready for instant 
action. Every hour that passes... day and 
night... hundreds of them are poised on 
the runways of heavily guarded airfields. 
Their guns are always loaded, their tanks 
fueled, their pilots ready. 

These sleek-looking fighters are a breed 
apart from all other aircraft. Not only 
must they climb with blinding speed, but 
they must be able to locate, intercept and 
shoot down the fastest bombers day or 
night, fair weather or foul. This means 
each must have its own elaborate radar 
system and heavy armament—yet still 


have reserve power to outfly the enemy. 

Add to all the above problems the need 
to train pilots, ground crews. radar tech- 
build interceptor bases. filter 
and provide 20.000 observa- 


nicians ... 
centers ... 
tion posts for civilian volunteer spotters, 
and you begin to see what a big job the 
Air Force is tackling in just this one 
branch of Air Power. 

To succeed, the Air Force needs real- 
istic public understanding of the time 
needed to expand Air Power . . . and a 
recognition of the hard fact that Air 
Power must be consistently maintained in 
peace, if it is to be relied upon to help 
the terrible emergency 


prevent—or meet 


ol war. 








RADAR STATIONS like the one above can detect high-flying attackers about A HALF MILLION CITIZEN VOLUNTEERS working under 
250 miles away. ADC has spent over two years building a $295,000,000 chain of ADC’s direction are 
such outposts to guard air approaches to the U. S. Size of this overall task is located on the | 

indicated by the fact that the total equipment for just one big radar installation 
ean fill 50 railroad cars. Radar-equipped interceptors, ships, even submarines, 
are used to complement the relatively limited range of land-based radar stations. 


needed to man 20,000 observation posts 
*s defense perimeter on a 24-hour basis. 
Their reports make up for radar’s inability to quickly detect 
low-flying aircraft. Other volunteers at 50 filter centers assist 
ADC by helping to plot plane courses as reports are received. 
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PLANE TRACKERS at a number of ADC’s secret Ground Control INTERCEPTOR CREWS are the “cream of the crop.”’ Just one two-man 
Intercept units correlate information from radar and filter centers | crew—pilot and radar operator—requires more than two years of train- 
and mark progress of *‘attacking”’ aircraft on huge plexiglass gridded —_—ing and ‘“seasoning”’ at a cost in excess of $70,000. The Air Defense 
maps. Plane controllers, seated in front, use information to alert | Command also has the huge task of training thousands of highly skilled 
interceptor squadrons, help direct them-to their targets by radio. _ specialists to maintain aircraft and to man far-flung radar installations. 
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ALL-WEATHER interceptors (above, Lockheed F-94 ‘Starfires’’) are far GUIDED MISSILE research (above, experimental Ryan ‘“Firebird’’) 
more complex than their World War II counterparts. Today’s interceptors may lead to the creation of a pilotless weapon for interception and 
require 12 times as many aerodynamic engineering hours, 21 times as other missions. Continuous design and development of many other 
many wind tunnel hours, and 120 times as many flight test hours as a types of aircraft, engines, and equipment must also be carried on 
similar type in 1942. Radar for one plane, costs about $60,000—a sum if the U. S. is to achieve air superiority. Only through a sound Air 
larger than cost of total airframe 10 years ago. But new types fly 12 times Power Policy—and elimination of “stop and go”? planning—can 
faster, 1 times higher, have engines 7 times as powerful at peak output. America be assured of air strength to meet all emergencies. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION - EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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Go with loads of room 

Ford’s new Ranch Wagon is America’s away” seat folds into the floor. Ford 
lowest priced, full-size station wagon. also offers two 8-passenger station wag- 
It rides 6 passengers in comfort and ons—the all-metal Country Sedan and 
style. And for handy hauling, its “Stow- the wood-trimmed Country Squire. 


Go for less in the gas-saving champ 

A true companion to Ford’s 110-h.p. high-compression V-8 in 
savings and power is Ford’s new 101-h.p. high-compression 
Mileage Maker Six. A Ford Six with Overdrive won first place 
in its field in the 1952 Mobilgas Economy Run. 





Go with new easy handling 

Where the parking spaces are small, 

~ou’ll love Ford’s 25 % easier steering. 

It gets you in and out of the tight 

spots in seconds and makes ail han- 

dling far more easy. New suspended : 
pedals are easier to operate . . . elimi- Toad 10 
nate dusty, drafty floor holes and 


peers 3: the one ey 


mote oe . 
Go smoothly with Automatic Ride Control 
This handsome Ford Victoria, like all ’52 Fords, features 
new Automatic Ride Control. A lower center of gravity and 
wider front tread help further to smooth out the bumps and 
level the tilt of turns. Note curved one-piece windshield. 


Go snugly in Ford’s modern new bodies 
Come cold, come rain—you go in snug, cozy 
style. Convertible, station wagon, or sedan, 
Ford’s all-new hull-tight body construction 
keeps out dust, draft and water. No other 
car in Ford’s field offers more choices of 
body, color and upholstery combinations. 


of Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive or Conven- 





leave extra foot room for you. | o— P 
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Fordomatic, Overdrive, radio and white side 
wall tires optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories and trim subject to change without notice, 





ay more , 7 And all of Ford’s 18 models offer your choice 


tional. Let a “Test Drive” open your eyes. 
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PROBLEMS WITH “WONDER DRUGS’ 


Some Bad Reactions, but ‘Miracle’ Cures Continue 


Are the so-called “wonder drugs” 
coming under suspicion because of 
their undesirable side effects on peo- 
ple? 

Yes, they are. Many individuals, taking 
these potent new healing drugs for scores 
of diseases, have had flare-ups of trouble 
as a result. The disease would be cured, 
but sometimes the patient would suffer 
from stomach upsets, swollen glands, 
itchy rash or other troubles. There have 
been reports, too, that the wonder drugs 
-the antibiotics—were losing their powers 
against disease germs. Now, after all 
this, there are reports of widespread 
deaths resulting from treatment with one 
of the antibiotics. 

Result, for the big U.S. drug  in- 
dustry, has been a serious blow to one of 
the most rapid growths ever experienced 
by any industry. Drug sales have been 
affected, confidence undermined, profits 
and stock prices lowered. 

Are people really in danger when 
they use these new miracle drugs? 

Only in the case of one important anti- 
biotic—chloromycetin—has serious ques- 
tion been raised about the consequences 
to patients. The other popular antibi- 
otics—penicillin, terramycin and aureo- 
mycin, for example—are believed to have 
caused very few serious side reactions. 

In the case of chloromycetin, the 
Federal Government, after a thorough 
study of the evidence by a group of 
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CHLOROMYCETIN: FROM PURE SCIENCE . . 


New doubts about “‘won- 
der drugs’—their dangers 
and their values—are rais- 
ing hob with the drug indus- 
try. Fabulous growth of the 
industry is being slowed. 

Is there anything to the 
new doubts? Are antibiotics 
really risky, and less effec- 
tive than they once were? 

Here are authoritative 
answers to these questions, 
by officials of the top Gov- 
ernment agencies involved 
—the National Institutes of 
Health and the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


private scientists, agreed that the drug 
caused fatal blood disorders in at least 
80 cases, perhaps as many as 180. That 
briefly, is the case against chloromycetin. 

Against that record, Government of- 
ficials and physicians have balanced the 
fact that about 8 million people have 
been treated with the drug. It is credited 
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. » » TO MODERN MASS-PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 


with saving lives of thousands of people 
who had such serious diseases as typhoid 
fever, Rocky Mountain spotted fever and 
undulant fever. The drug is recognized 
as the only really effective answer to 
tvphoid. 

Official decision, based on these rec- 
ords: The usefulness of chloromycetin 
far- outweighs the risks involved in its 
use. Sale is to continue by prescription, 
but with a label which carries a. notation 
warning that serious troubles may result 
from repeated or prolonged use of the 
drug. 

Does this mean that people run 
serious risks when they use the other 
antibiotics? 

No, it does not. Other antibiotics in 
popular use do cause side reactions in 
many cases. In fact, side effects prob- 
ably are far more frequent for these 
than for chloromycetin. The difference 
is that for the other antibiotics, the side 
reactions, almost without exception are 
relatively minor. 

What it does mean, officials explain, 
is that just a few years of experience 
with the “wonder drugs” proves that 
they must be used carefully. Treatment 
with an antibiotic can make the indi- 
vidual sensitive to it the next time he 
uses it. The average person runs little 
risk of bad side effects the first time, or 
perhaps the first few times, he uses a 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Antibiotics should be used with caution—and on prescription 
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particular antibiotic. Yet, if he is treated 
with it many times, sooner or later he 
may become sensitive to it and get a 
bad side reaction. 

Official answer to this problem is to 
limit the use of the powerful antibiotics 
to cases where they really are needed. 
Physicians are urged not to prescribe the 
drugs for minor ills. Families are warned 
to quit the practice of keeping leftover 
prescription drugs in the medicine chest 
and taking them for every cold or fever 
that comes along. 

What of the idea that disease germs 
are developing immunity to the “won- 
der drugs” just as flies have been doing 
with DDT? 

This sort of thing is happening, of- 
ficials admit, but to a very limited extent. 
It occurs most easily with streptomycin. 
Actually, officials say, almost every type 
of bacteria probably would become re- 


——, 


cials—are in general agreement that the 
antibiotics are the most important single 
contribution to the control of infectioys 
diseases. 

What the antibiotics have achieved, 
according to authorities, is the effective 
and reasonably safe treatment of many 
infectious diseases that were almost en- 
tirely out of control only a few years 
ago. Yet even more spectacular cures 
with antibiotics may be ahead. 

The search for newer and more power. 
ful wonder drugs is on in dozens of 
laboratories around the country. The 
drug industry is scouring the world for 
soil samples. These samples might give 
up a new antibiotic that could cure some 
of the stubborn diseases still holding out 
against the antibiotics now available. 

Virus diseases, in particular, are large. 
ly unaffected by the present antibiotics, 
Poliomyelitis, the common cold, influ- 
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TESTING FOR ANTIBIOTICS 
Research is producing new drugs almost daily 


sistant to streptomycin, and rapidly, if 
that were the only antibiotic. And some 
germs—the one that causes boils, for 
example—now appear more resistant to 
penicillin. 

These really are the exceptions, how- 
ever—the tendency is not general. Even 
when a patient does fail to respond to 
an antibiotic that is supposed to do the 
job, the physician usually can use an- 
other antibiotic. Also, he can use these 
“wonder drugs” in combination with 
other drugs, or with each other. The 
combination approach, officials believe, 


discourages the tendency of disease germs 


to build up resistance to the antibiotics. 
Is the top rank of antibiotics among 
healing drugs assured, then? 
Yes, that status is completely assured. 
Authorities—physicians, scientists, offi- 


enza are examples. Many strange dis- 
eases that kill or cripple millions of peo- 
ple in other parts of the world still resist 
these drugs. There still is a real chance 
—though no certainty—that many of 
these infectious diseases will be cured by 
new antibiotics. 

What is happening to the drug indus- 
try itself? 

The drug industry appears to be en- 
tering a period of rougher sailing. New 
doubts about the antibiotics have 
speeded that trend. And high taxes are 
a factor—excess-profits taxes always hit 
hard at “growth” industries. Competition, 
though, is the big thing. Drug companies 
now have gotten into something like 
mass production of the “wonder drugs,” 
and the heavier supplies are becoming 
harder to sell. 
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Prices of the new drugs, as a result, 
are coming down. Penicillin now sells 
for less than a thousandth of what it 
brought a few years ago. Much the same 
thing has happened to streptomycin, and 
the newer antibiotics are headed in the 
same direction. In another group. corti- 
sone has just been cut in price again—by 
40 per cent. 

Drug-company profits also are down. 
And common stocks of the leading pro- 
ducers of prescription drugs are around 
their lows for the year. Investors, it ap- 
pears, are not too optimistic about the 
industry's future. 

Actually, the outlook for the drug in- 
dustry is anything but dark. Heavy 
spending on research is producing new 
profit-making drugs almost daily or 
weekly. 

Production costs, too, are being pared 
by improved methods. Even the recent 
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THE NEXT GENERATION 
... safer and sounder? 


“scares” over dangers of antibiotics, of- 
ficials feel, can help the drugs to find a 
more logical and stable place in the 
physician’s bag of weapons. Then, an 
end to the excess-profits tax next year 
would be a big help to the drug com- 
panies. 

All in all, the industry appears still to 
be in a strong and growing stage. 

What happens to the popularity of the 
antibiotics is to be important in deter- 
mining whether the drug industry’s rapid 
growth continues. Antibiotics are the 
largest item in the prescription-drug field. 
With their sales at about 300 million dol- 
lars this year, they account for about 
half of all sales of prescription drugs. 
This is why the official assurance of the 
high place of antibiotics is so important 
to the drug industry. 
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Diesel locomotive, 
this 8-ounce measure 


of fuel oil will haul 


one ton 


General Motors Diesel locomotives use less than 2% 
of the nation’s annual petroleum consumption to 
handle over 33% of railroad ton-miles, 50% of the 
passenger and 40% of the switching service. 


TO CONSERVE FUEL 
AMERICA NEEDS MORE DIESELS! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS —In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 


If you are interested in the conservation of fuel by Diese! locomotives, write Electro-Motive Division for a recent stud: 
y y 




















UU Yowu Hospital 


Today clean air’s importance to surgery ranks with sterile 
instruments, masks and rubber gloves. Surgeons know that 
air-borne dust and dirt can recontaminate sterile apparatus and 


are a dangerous source of infection for open incisions. 





That is why AAF equipment is used to supply super-clean, 
dust-free air to operating rooms and other critical areas. 


Today ...clean air is a must in hospitals. 


Write for ‘Dust, Dollars and Dividends’. . . the dramatic story 


of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 


| See Aix Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 





387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. - American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Louisville, Ky. and Moline, fll. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE YOR 


MOSCOW....TEL AVIV....LONDON.... 


>> Invitations are out for the 1952 convention of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. It will open before 2,000 delegates in Moscow on October 5. 

The convention will be the party's first in 13 years. It will be covered, 
after a fashion, by television for the 15,000 receivers in the Soviet Union. It 
will not be visible in the U.S. But all of the 7 million members of the party 
in the Soviet Union know how their delegates will vote. You, too, can guess. 








>> Nominations for the party's candidate for President and Vice President of 
the Soviet Union will not be in order. These jobs, in Russia, are unimportant. 
For the top jobs in the Soviet Union, all delegates are committed already 
to one favorite son--Joseph Stalin. No dark-horse candidates are,now living. 
Second choice, for what jobs are left over when Stalin takes his pick, is 
Stalin's own choice, Georgi M. Malenkov. He was once Stalin's secretary. Now 
he is to deliver the keynote speech to the convention as Stalin's heir apparent. 
Other business will include the convention's unanimous approval of a set of 
new rules for the party. These have been published. There will be no surprises. 
Question thus arises: Why a convention? The answer is really important. 




















>> Governments of all kinds must operate by rules. Dictatorships, it seems, 
are no exception. A dictator's whim may change the rules. But, to keep going, 
even a dictator must tell his followers, sooner or later, how to play the game. 
Under Lenin, the Soviet Communist Party had a national convention every 
year. At these conventions, Lenin announced changes in the party rules. 
Under Stalin, the number of party conventions called dwindled rapidly. 
Rules requiring a national convention every three yeafs were ignored. All but 
a few men around Stalin were kept in the dark. For most top Communists, since 
1939, it has been a question of guessing how Stalin wanted them to operate. A 
right guess meant survival, perhaps promotion. A wrong guess meant oblivion. 
Heads rolled. Thousands of top Communists died for guessing wrong. Many 
millions went to labor camps in Siberia. Only a few consistently guessed right. 
Now the party rules are being brought up to date, put into writing for all. 




















>> Take the case of the Politburo, the body of 12 men who really run Russia. 
On paper, under the rules Stalin himself wrote in 1934, the top authority 
of the Communist Party in Russia is the five-member Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party. Its director is Stalin. 
In fact, Stalin prefers to rule through the Politburo, one of three sub- 
Sidiaries of the Central Committee. The two other subsidiaries are the Orgburo, 
for organizational matters, and the Controlburo, for personnel inspection. 
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WORLDGRAM-~ (Continued) 


All this has fooled nobody. The word Politburo, in Russia as abroad, is 
Synonymous with dictatorship. But now, all of a sudden, Stalin has elected to 
incorporate all powers, even on paper, into a super-Politburo, under a new 
name. From now on it's to be called the Presidiun. 

Fiction that the Soviet Union is a democracy is to be maintained. But, for 
those who want to know, the new rules point to the Presidium and Stalin. 











>> What the experts, men who know Russia, see as important in all this is that 
events have forced--or permitted--Stalin to make public the rules under which 
he has operated for years. Real significance of the move, they say, is this: 

A shift of power is made more possible now that the rules of the game, as 
Stalin has written them, are made public. Malenkov, Stalin's choice, could more 
easily take power, centralized in the Presidium, if Stalin, now 72, should die. 

A contest between Malenkov in the old Politburo and another top Communist 
in the Secretariat was possible under the old rules as they existed on paper. 
The fact that Stalin had not changed the written rules might be useful to a Ma- 
lenkov rival. Now Stalin has cleared the way as best he can. A fight over the 
succession is less likely. Malenkov, at 50, is the man most likely to succeed. 

Malenkov himself may have had a hand in all this, may have forced Stalin to 
publish the new rules. It's possible. That remains the secret of the Kremlin. 














>> Don't look for a change in Soviet policy abroad if Malenkov takes over. 

In Russia, heads may roll again. New dictators like new heads. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, Malenkov, like Stalin, would be likely to stir up trouble and fish in it. 
And Stalin's chief legacy to any successor will be good fishing grounds. 








>> Stalin today is finding the fishing best in the Middle East. In Iran, a 

fanatical nationalist Premier is the last visible barrier to Communism. And, 

in Egypt, a determined general is trying to consolidate his revolution with 

swift reforms that may come too late. Between the two are half a dozen tiny na- 

tions. Most are weak. One, however, has defended itself against all the rest. 
Israel, by an accident of geography and by the careful planning of Israeli 

leaders, is likely to become the kingpin of Western defenses in the Near East. 














>> Nightmare of Western strategists is that a Russian land army may drive 
from a Communist Iran straight through the Near East to Suez and into Africa. 
It's a fact, however, that no army can get into Africa by land unless it 
goes through the Negev desert. Israel owns this desert. Israel's armies have 
held it in a war against the combined forces of all adjacent Arab countries. 
To defend itself, Israel keeps a standing Army of 40,000, with 250,000 in 
reserve. Length of service for conscripts in Israel is 30 months, just raised 
from two years. Now, Israel wants military aid from the Western powers. 
Nobody expects Israel to stop Russia in a war, even on home grounds. But, 
as a team with the 100,000 troops that Britain keeps in Suez, Israel would be 
a formidable barrier to a Russian force striking from Iran. As a result, the 
Western powers now are looking at Israel as an ally, not a troublemaker. 


>> Job, for the West, is to persuade Arabs to join an alliance with Israel. 
So far, the Arab countries won't do it. But Soviet pressure on Iran is turning 
the attention of Arab and Israeli away from each other toward a common danger. 
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HELDING AMERICA Btulb FAZER 


Oil" and Beechcrafts make a profitable mixture! 


Company-owned Beechcrafts slice travel time as much as 
75% for key executives in over 200 companies in the 
petroleum industry. This twin-engine Beechcraft Executive 
Transport cruises at 200 miles per hour — puts oil fields 
right next to home offices. 

*Beechcraft serves ‘em all! In every field of industrial 


move 18 v 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


activity, Beechcrafts are helping America build faster ... 
helping America do the double job of increasing defense 
production and keeping consumer goods rolling, too. 
Learn how a Beechcraft can serve your business profitably. 
Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 






TWIN-BONANZA 
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4 NEW ‘STRONG MEN’: 3 Against U. S.—Malenkov, 
China's Chou, Iran's Kashani . . . Naguib Acts Friendly 


Strong men, of great power in far 
corners of the world, are making news 
that is of major concern to Americans. 

Georgi M. Malenkov, in Russia is 
emerging more and more clearly as the 
successor to Joseph Stalin when death or 
some other untoward event removes that 
dictator. Chou En-lai, Communist China’s 
Foreign Minister, is seeing Stalin and 
V. M. Molotov in the Kremlin where he 
can get the low-down on what can come 
next in Korea and how much Russian aid 
he will have. Ayatollah Sayed Abul 
Ghazem Kashani, fanatic Moslem reli- 
gious leader and back-scenes power in 
oil-rich Iran as head of the Chamber of 
Deputies, is letting U. S. diplomats know 
quite plainly he is not too friendly to 
this country. Maj. Gen. Mohammed 
Naguib, new strong man in strategically 
important Egypt, alone among all these 
others, emerges as a figure who may get 
along with the U.S. as a friend. 

In a world splotched with dictator- 
ships, individual leaders who attain 
great power take on special importance 
to a U.S. committed to programs of aid 
and defense on many parts of the earth. 
> Malenkovy, fat and 50, is being tapped 
as Russia’s future dictator. It is to be 
Malenkov who will lead the first Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party 
since 1939. His Central Committee re- 
port will set future basic party lines; 
it may shake some “Old Bolsheviks” out 
of the hierarchy, making way for more 
Malenkov henchmen. 

As head of the Central Committee’s 
Secretariat and boss of the Organiza- 
tion Bureau, Malenkov runs the inner 
works of the party. From that tactical 
post, he has filled key party jobs with 
his own partisans, just as Stalin did 
under Lenin. Stalin won a hard fight for 
control of Russia. With Stalin’s apparent 
support in lining up the succession, Mal- 
enkov may win without a fight. 

The pudgy, implacable Malenkov has 
been Stalin’s third arm for 25 years, 
beginning his association with the Rus- 
sian dictator as his private secretary. 
Of all the new-generation Communists, 
he has been closest to Stalin for the 
longest time. Now he is trained. 

Malenkov will get from the party 
Congress a reorganized machine that he 
can dominate completely. Stalin has 
signed the outline for the changes: The 
Congress is to approve it in October. 

The Politburo, a small group of tough 
politicians, is something that Malenkov 
has not been able to dominate, although 
he is one of its members. Now the Polit- 
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buro is to be abolished. A new Presidium 
will absorb its functions. In the new set- 
up, Malenkov’s control will be stronger. 
Malenkov is a loyal Stalin man. He is 
a nationalist, who puts Mother Russia 
ahead of world revolution. With him in 
the saddle, Russian policy will continue 
much as it has. Like Stalin, he is cautious 
and calculating. He wants to build Rus- 
sian strength, keep stabbing into weak 
spots, but not to overreach himself. 
Mystery surrounds Malenkov. Western 
diplomats -in Moscow seldom see him. 


Chou has other points, too. He seeks 
Russian help for quick industrialization 
of China, and Russian arms to help 
equip a retrained Chinese Army of 25 
million. He wants assurance that a Chi. 
nese-Russian treaty will be carried out, 
It pledges China will get back full con. 
trol of the Chinese Eastern and South 
Manchuria railways and of Port Arthur 
by the end of this year. (See page 19.) 

Japan is a factor. Chou would like to 
settle Communist relations with the 
Japanese. He could use Japan’s indus. 





—Sovfotos 


IN RUSSIA: GEORGI MALENKOV AND JOSEPH STALIN 
... a shakeout of ‘‘Old Bolsheviks’? 


He avoids both Russian and foreign 
diplomatic functions. He sticks to the 
Kremlin, working long hours. Malenkov 
has never been outside Russia except 
on Cominform business. He controls 
this new version of the Communist In- 
ternational, which he helped to organize. 
In ideas, he has shown brilliance; in 
execution, ruthlessness. Best example 
of his abilities came in the war. Despite 
destruction of resources, Malenkov made 
Russian aircraft plants turn out 40,000 
fighter-bombers a year. 
> Chou En-lai, No. 2 man in China, 
is an able, ruthless follower of Kremlin 
policy. Now he is in Moscow to line up 
relations with Russia and get the word 
on continuing the Korean war against 
the United Nations. 


trial output. To get it, he could supply 
coal and other raw materials. Such a 
deal could help to industrialize China. 
A string on fuel and materials would 
give him power over Japan. 

Chou is familiar with Western ways. 
He is the son of a rich mandarin and 
a cultured mother. He got his education 
in China, Japan, France, Germany and 
England. He formed Communist groups 
in Paris, trained himself in Marxism, 
then got a final revolutionary polish on 4 
trip to Moscow 22 years ago. 

But he still is strictly a party-line, 
anti-American Communist. 

Already on this trip he has seen 
Stalin. Chou last was closeted with him 
just five months before the Korean wat 

(Continued on page 58) 
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This “Skin” 
never gives 
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Topay more than ever you need an effective program 
to fight corrosion in your plant. It can eat away 

your investment, knock out vital equipment that 

may be impossible to replace, and even interrupt 

your operations. Maintenance engineers everywhere 
are turning to Pitt Chem Tar Base Coatings for 

better corrosion protection at /ower cost. 

These versatile coatings are derived from coal tar 
pitch, one of our most impervious materials. Their 
heavy film—up to ten times as thick as ordinary 
paint—provides an impenetrable barrier to most 
mineral acids, alkalis, corrosive vapors and 
atmospheric conditions. And their low cost, ease 
of application and durability make them one of the 
most popular of all types of coatings. 

Today, the name Pitt Chem is synonymous with quality 
in tar base coatings. For, as a basic and integrated 
producer of coal-derived products—situated at 
the very heart of the world’s greatest coal deposits 
—we’re able to control and maintain quality at 
every step of production, from coal 
to finished coatings. 

Whether you’re buying protective coatings, 
plasticizers, agricultural chemicals, or the 
products of any of our other integrated divisions, 








ply you'll find that it pays, iv every way, 
ies to buy from a basic producer. 
vould 
ways. PITT CHEM 101 

and A versatile, heavy duty coating that withe 
ation stands severest corrosive conditions. 
_ and PITT CHEM 102 Pp . . 
or: A thin, high gloss maintenance coating for ° > 
xism, steel and concrete surfaces. CtkxC 

as PITT CHEM 103 

: © & . . 6 

line A heavy duty coating for metal exposed to 
= corrosive vapors, dilute acids and alkalis. 

a PITT CHEM 104 
. him A fast drying, high gloss coating for equip- 

<a ment handling potable water. 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Millions of horsepower 
without the horses 


Land is tilled—seed is sown—trops are 
harvested and other farm chores are 
done faster and cheaper with today’s 
farm machinery. 


When tractors first went to work on 
the farm, shortly after the turn of the 
century, Hyatt Roller Bearings were on 
the job. Now six million tractors and 
trucks have replaced horses. 

Hyatt better bearings are also built 
into combines, spreaders, pickers, 
balers, grain drills, spray-pumps and 
other farm equipment. 

Leading manufacturers of mechan- 
ized farm equipment have had long and 
favorable experience with Hyatts, so 
they continue, year after year, to build 
in Hyatt Roller Bearings —insuring the 
user smoother, care-free service, longer 
machine life and more economical oper- 
ation. 


Hyatt Bearings Division 


General Motors Corporation : 


Harrison, N. J. 
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... An anti-American pries 
rules Teheran’s mobs 


began. Significantly, Chou’s earlier trip 
coincided with information that U, § 
defense policies did not include South 
Korea. How to bag this inviting prize 
undoubtedly was discussed then. 

Chou and Stalin now can decide what 
they want to do next in Korea. 
> Ayatollah Kashani is a boss of ap. 
other stripe, a cunning and cruel re. 
ligious fanatic. He leads anti-Westem 
feeling in Iran, using his power to create 
chaos as a weapon. 

Kashani is a bearded little Islamic 
priest, only 5 feet 2, but alert despite 
his nearly 70 years. He bears an almost 
unbelievable hatred of Britain, and, in- 
creasingly, of the United States. Kasha- 





“United Presi 
IN IRAN: AYATOLLAH KASHANI 
. . . back-scenes power 


ni wields power through the mosques, 
sending word to evening gatherings of 
Moslems when he needs a riot to contra 
politics. 

When Premier Ahmed Qavam moved 
toward settling the dispute with Britain 
over Iran’s vast oil resources, Kashani 
turned mobs loose on Teheran. He even 
allied his followers in street demonstr- 
tions with Communists. Then, when Pre- 
mier Mohammed Mossadegh returned to 
power and named Kashani President a 
the Chamber of Deputies, Kashani broke 
with the Communists. 

Kashani approves assassination 
“traitors” who oppose him. Shooting 
Premier Ali Razmara brought on the 
political crisis that led to seizure 
British oil holdings. Kashani arranged 4 
pardon—and a reward—for the killer. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Basic to industry are the millions of tons of cast iron 
melted each year . . . and nine out of ten of those 
millions of tons are poured from Whiting cupolas. 
This vital flow of molten iron is dramatic evidence of 
the place won by Whiting among foundries across the 
nation... a leadership which is the result of successful 
Whiting engineering and the continuing development 
of equipment that helps industry do more, efficiently 
and profitably. Take advantage of this leadership. Con- 
sult Whiting now for the newest in equipment and 
engineering to help you do more at lower cost. 





WHITING CORPORATION 15674 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
Sales Offices and Distributors throughout the world 
SERVING INDUSTRY SINCE 1884 












The Trackmobile . . . for 
Hauling Railway Cars 
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How Empire Products, Inc. Solved 
Problem 


Their Building 














TRUSS TYPE 








TITE-LOCK (FRAMELESS) 





Nn ees ee 
SPECIAL TYPE 


WRITE TODAY USE COUPON BELOW 


The Steelcraft Manufacturing Co., Dept. USN-852 
1 9017 Bive Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio | 


© Send engineer to survey my building require- | 


ments. 

| 0 Send me information on complete line of Steel- 
} craft Metal Buildings. 
lige: 25 eae § TEELCR A FT 
f TITLE ? ~ 

CEE 8 ig coon i'n 0004 65s 600 00066000000068508 ; * j 
. |. MANUFACTURING CO. 

ADDRERS . ow wc ccc cccccscccccccccccescccccseses vs 

eich a RS s: Ohio (in Greater Cincinnati) 

NEE ee Past. .. MBAR. oc cccessese Pg; Hd oak Sa" Fic eee ee 
EIR Acne ey cee caphijankameomaaenaen ies ee - Ses EV spite +. 
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... With a Steelcraft 
Rigid Frame Building 


The Empire Products, Inc. of Blue Ash, 
Ohio, manufacturers of automatic ironers 
and specialty items, required a permanent 
type building which provided a maximum 
of light and insulation because of the pre- 
cision machinery used in manufacture. 


Utilizing Steelcraft mass produced standard- 
ized building units, Empire Products, Inc. 
secured a quickly erected, permanent build- 
ing that solved their problem .. . with 
a definite saving on construction cost and 
erection time. 


Regardless of whether you are planning a 
new factory or an addition to your present 
plant, Steelcraft can help you solve your 
space problems with low cost, permanent 
buildings, “‘custom-engineered” to meet, 
your particular need. 


Steelcraft’s fully integrated manufacturing 
operations provide a continuous flow of 
standard parts, including doors, windows 
and other primary accessories assuring de- 
livery of the complete building on time... 
from one source and with one responsibility. 


Write today for full information. 


FREE CATALOG 


Write today for complete 
information on Steelcraft 
Steel Buildings. 
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... Egypt's hero needs arms— 
he’s asking West first 


Now he is laying down his laws ty 
U. S. Ambassador Loy Henderson, He 
has let Henderson know, in plain words 
that U. S. help for Iran is unwelcome 
and that any U. S. support for Britain jy 
the oil dispute will displease him. He 
reminds the American representative 
that Iran has a long frontier with Russia, 
>» Mohammed Naguib, antigraft mili 
tary boss of Egypt, offers hope that the 
United States finally can work out a. 
rangements to protect the Suez Canal 
and guard Middle Eastern oil agains 
the threat of a Soviet thrust. 

Naguib is making friendly overtures 
to the U. S. He is raising no cudgel 
against the 100,000-man British force in 





—United Press 


IN EGYPT: MOHAMMED NAGUIB 
... 80 far, friendly 


the Suez Canal zone. His revolution, 
which ousted King Farouk, is looked up- 
on by Western diplomats with some hope. 

With power, however, Naguib inher. 
ited great problems. His Army needs 
guns, planes, tanks and ammunition. He 
is turning first to the West to get them. 
British sterling and other foreign ex 
change, to pay for imports, are low. 

Naguib needs quick results to strength- 
en the Army, to hold the economy to- 
gether, and to build up a Government 
that can smash grafting politics. 

The U. S. also has an Egyptian prob- 
lem: Is the chance of arranging Middle 
East defense worth military, and, per 
haps, economic, aid to an Egyptian dic- 
tator? If Naguib doesn’t get the suppor 
he needs to rule Egypt, his opponents 
might force their way to the top and 
turn the country over to the Communists. 
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The Tunnel That Was Floated 180 Miles 


They didn’t “hole through” the Eliza- 
beth River Vehicular Tunnel in the 
usual way. This tunnel, which connects 
Portsmouth with Norfolk, Virginia, was 
built in a shipyard, then towed 180 miles 
to the construction site and sunk into 
a trench across the bottom of the river. 


One of the 300-ft steel tunnel sections starting 
on its voyage down Chesapeake Bay. Seven of 
these sections were fabricated at Bethlehem's 
Sparrows Point shipyard, near Baltimore, and 
were towed to the tunnel site at Norfolk, Virginia. 


Seven huge double-shelled steel tubes, 
each as long as a football field, were 
built on the shipways at Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows Point Shipyard, near Balti- 
more. The tubes were plugged with 
watertight bulkheads so they would 
float. Then they were launched like 


ships and towed down the Chesapeake 
Bay to the Elizabeth River. 

When each tube arrived at the tunnel 
site it was lined with concrete while it 
was still afloat. The concrete roadways 
were poured inside of the tube and the 
completed unit was sunk into position. 
Each tube was then joined to the end of 
its neighboring tube on the bottom of 
the river until all seven formed a con- 
tinuous tunnel section. 

Although this is not the first vehicular 
tunnel to be built by this method, con- 
struction of the tunnel tubes in a ship- 
yard is an interesting example of adapta- 
tion of facilities to work of a highly 
special character. 

General contractors were Merritt, 
Chapman & Scott Corporation, New York. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business prospects at least through the coming winter look good. 

Business snap-back after the steel strike is impressive. 

Recovery is spreading out rapidly, touching most lines of business. 

Industrial production will be up near record highs late this year, barring 
a@ protracted coal strike. Coal stocks now are very large. 

Demand for goods is improving. Buyers seem pretty well convinced that 
they can't win by waiting. Slow uptrend in prices is to continue. 




















Taking a closer look at what's happening: 

Steel is recovering smartly from the effects of the strike. Steel will be 
short for some months but not as short as feared earlier. 

Auto makers are clamoring for steel but won't get enough for full-scale pro- 
duction until next year. Still, auto output will pick up fast in coming weeks. 

Home building should get a boost after October 1, when, in al} probability, 
Government controls on housing credit will be suspended. 

Electric-power production and freight-car loadings--two general indicators 
of business activity--are showing strong rising trends. 

Textiles, depressed for months, continue to recover. Textile inventories 
are in much better shape than they were. 

Appliance makers are much happier at the way sales are going. Widespread 
price cutting has succeeded in moving heavy stocks. 

And so it goes. Businessmen feel easier now that soft goods are moving 
again, steel is being poured, and the drought is pretty well broken. 




















Current reports show the West Coast contributing fully to the picture. 

Aircraft production, expanding rapidly now, is absorbing thousands of new 
workers, especially in southern California and the Seattle area. 

Lumber operations in the Northwest are not far below record 1951 levels. 

Building activity on the West Coast is heavier than was expected earlier. 

Employment in California during July reached a postwar record, with air- 
craft, electrical and machinery industries taking on most workers. Job outlook 
in Washington State is favorable, especially in lumber, shipbuilding, construc- 
tion and aircraft. Farm-labor supply there is adequate. Mining is in high gear 
throughout the West. Steel strike's effect in the West wasn't too severe. 

The West is keyed to expansion. More atomic materials and aluminum are to 
be made there. More fuel for jet planes. Iron-ore shipments from the West 
Coast are becoming big business. Most of the ore now goes to Japan. But West- 
ern ore will be a valuable additional source if steel mills in the Eastern U.S. 
run short, after the Great Lakes freeze over this winter. 























Automobile manufacturers and dealers across the country expect a ready 
market for 5 million passenger cars next year. 





(over) 


Written for the issue of August 29, 1952, Volume XXXIlI—No. 9 
AUGUST 29, 1952 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Auto output this year could fall well below 4 million new cars. Pre-steel- 
Strike expectations went as high as 4.5 million. 

Steel scarcity will hold down car production the rest of this year. 

New cars will be short for a while. Dealer inventories are the lowest 
since the end of the war. At the same time, retail demand normally sloughs off 
this time of the year. Many buyers now will wait for the new 1953 models. 

















Auto makers, in many instances, want to complete extensive runs of 1952 
models before changing over to new offerings for next year. 

Dealers fear building big car inventories this late in the model year. 

Widely scattered changeover dates put some dealers at a disadvantage. Some 
have to clean up old models at a discount while competitors have 1953 models. 

Last year's models appeared all the way from Nov. 10, 1951, to April l, 
1952. Dealers object to that, want bunching of dates as in prewar days. 











Prosperity note: There's been a Sales boom in highest-priced cars so far 
this year. These luxury cars account for nearly 7 per cent of the industry's 
total output, against 5.5 per cent last year and less than 4 per cent in 1950. 





Many metal products other than cars apparently soon will be sporting high- 
er price tags. New "pass-through" formula, proposed by OPS, means just that. 

Manufacturers, under this formula, will be able to pass along recent price 
increases in steel, copper and aluminum used in their products. 

Automatic "pass-through" of increased labor costs won't be possible. In 
the case of higher labor costs, a showing will have to be made that earnings are 
impaired. Then OPS will make comparisons with an industry earnings standard. 
It's obviously not going to be easy to pass along bigger labor costs. 

Industry opposition to this formula is indicated. 




















Consumers’ hopes that prices of automobiles, other durable goods and houses 
might be lowered seem to be fading as the year progresses. Surveys of buying 
intentions of consumers made by the Federal Reserve show this. 

Fewer consumers in June thought that 1952 was a bad time to buy durable 
goods than thought so early this year. 

Behind this change of attitude lie increasing incomes, suspension of credit 
controls on time sales, price reductions on household appliances. 











Total consumer spending in the nation continues to go up slowly. The Com- 
merce Department has this to say about spending in the second quarter: 

Personal spending for consumption rose moderately, up 1.7 billion dollars 
to an annual rate of 214.9 billion. Most of the rise seems to have been in 
spending for cars. Outlays for other durable goods were down a bit, reflecting 
lower prices. Purchases of food and soft goods held close to record levels. 

Savings rate seems to have fallen off, as taxes bit deeper into income. 











Lift to national spending for goods and services now is coming more from 
Government outlays than from personal purchases. Government in first half ac- 
counted for more than a fifth of the country's total spending of this sort. 

Defense spending is underwriting this boom. But remember this: The level 
of defense spending is scheduled to start falling off next year. 
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OW A PLANT AWAITING NEW MACHINERY 
USES SUNTAC TO MAINTAIN EFFICIENCY 


A large ball-bearing manufacturer is using old heavy- 





duty presses for which replacements have long been 
on order. In the past, these presses frequently had 
to be shut down because of overheated bearings. The 
average life of bearings was only eight months, 
because the oil in use would not stay in, and each 
failure took the press out of production for a month 
or more. Many different oils were tried in an effort 
to remedy the situation. But none proved adequate 
for the job, and it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to maintain production schedules. 


o Finally the company called in a Sun representa- 
NO MORE MANUFACTURING DELAYS. The manufacturer tive for consultation and changed to a Suntac Oil 


of these bearings uses heavy-duty presses to blank out parts. The at his suggestion. The adhesiveness of Suntac has 
problem of press bearing failures due to inadequate oils has been 


ee : vented its squeezing out ; as kept the bearings 
Malented by hanging to Gemnin. prevent d its squeezing ot t and has kept th be arings 
running cool. The presses have operated without a 
. - + . . . > . ee 
bearing failure ever since the adoption of this “Job 
Proved” lubricant. 
Having trouble keeping old equipment on the job 


while waiting for new? If so, send in this coupon. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. US-8, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


We are having bearing failures possibly caused by faulty 
lubrication. 

(] Please have a Sun representative call. 

(-] Send me your booklet “‘Suntac Oil Case Histories.’ 
( Send me your technical bulletin “‘Lubrication of Indus- 
trial Machinery.” 


? 























Name 

Title. 

Company 

Street 

City Zone State 
CLEAN FLOOR, CLEAN MACHINE. Adhesiveness prevents TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun’s engineers 
Suntac Oil from squeezing out of the bearings. Before Suntac was are at your service for consultation on lubrication matters. It 
used, floors had to be cleaned constantly to keep them from becoming will pay you to utilize the broad experience they have gained in 
slippery and dangerous. solving a wide variety of problems in many different industries. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL UNOC 
® 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








Is bigness bad? That's a ques- 
tion raised by the Government's 
study of the oil industry. The 
study shows this: 

Soviet world is no match for 
the free world in oil reserves. 
Ninety-three per cent is outside 
the Iron Curtain. 

Problem before the Govern- 
ment is whether a few private 
companies should keep control 
of such a vital resource. 


The vast oil industry of the non- 
Communist world is coming under 
the watchful eye of the U. S. Govern- 
ment once more. 

Government is eyeing that industry 
for possible points of attack on grounds 
of monopoly in the development and 
marketing of oil and its products. 


cane 


WHO RULES WORLD’‘S OIL? 


U.S. Dominant—Private Industries Pioneered 


The basis for any coming attack on 
the oil industry is laid down in a vol- 
uminous report to Congress by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, entitled “The 
International Petroleum Cartel.” It was 
made public by the Senate Committee 
on Small Business, headed by Senator 
John Sparkman (Dem.), of Alabama. 

The report dwells on the immense size 
of the oil industry and on the dominant 
position of American companies in its 
control and development. 

What is not made clear is whether 
size, in and of itself, is to be considered 
undesirable, or whether the fact of big- 
ness should lead to tight controls of the 
industry by Government or even to own- 
ership by Government. 

The report also points to close ties 
among the oil companies operating in 
the international trade, but makes no 
recommendations on how to go about 
pulling them apart. 

The facts that do stand out in the 
report are these: 

Of the world’s oil reserves, vital as a 


source of supply for fuel that powers jp. 
dustries and armies and _ transportation, 
93 per cent lies in the non-Communist 
areas of the world. 

Russia and her satellites behind the 
Iron Curtain control only 7 per cent of 
the world’s petroleum reserves. 

Supplies of oil are concentrated in 
seven countries, which have 85 per cent 
of the total reserves. 

The seven dominant countries are the 
United States, Venezuela, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Mexico and Iraq. 

In addition, Canada is a coming area, 
with big reserves and a rapidly growing 
production. 

The Middle East is the world’s great- 
est storehouse of oil. There, as shown 
by the chart on this page, is 42 per cent 
of the oil reserve of the whole world. De- 
velopment of Middle East oil, however 
has been slow. That area accounts for 
only about 16 per cent of world’s crude 
production, despite its large holdings in 
petroleum reserves. 

In the Middle East lie nations troubled 
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Russia Holds Only 7% of World's Oil Reserves 
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yith Communist problems. Russia’s eyes 
appear to be turning toward that oil- 
rich land. 

To make war successfully against the 
West, Russia would have to lay hands on 
, considerable supply of oil from the 
\fiddle East. Her activities in that part 
of the world, therefore, are being 
watched closely. 








Government monopolies in Russia and 
gther countries, including some in South 
America, account for 10 per -cent of 
yorld production of oil. 

the remainder of world production, 
witside the United States, is dominated 
jy seven large international petroleum 
companies. As listed by the FTC: 

Five of the seven companies are 
American-Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
gv, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Sony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., Gulf Oil 
Corp., and the Texas Co. 

Two are British-Dutch-Anglo-Iranian 
(il Co., Ltd., and the Royal Dutch-Shell 


group. 

As the FTC report puts it: “Apart from 
Mexico and Russian-controlled countries, 
these seven companies control directly 
or indirectly most of the world’s petro- 
lum business.” 

So it appears that oil is a highly con- 
centrated business—concentrated in a 
few large companies in a few areas of 
the world. FTC, in its report, draws no 
conclusion on whether world economy 
has been damaged by that situation. 

However, the Mutual Security Agency 
declared in a report of its own that the 
fve American companies had practiced 
‘xorbitant price discrimination,” the re- 
sult of which had been to add more than 
0 million dollars to the cost of the 
U.S. foreign-aid program. 

The United States, as Congress and 
the country will learn from the report, 
isvery favorably situated at present with 
relation to oil. 

Among all the major nations, only the 
United States is able to supply herself 
adequately out of the petroleum reserves 
within her own borders. 

This country has 36 per cent of the 
world’s known reserves. No other coun- 
ty, so far as is known at this time, has 
half that. 

U.S. accounts for 55 per cent of the 
world’s production of crude. With this 
country producing 55 per cent of the 
world’s oil out of 36 per cent of the re- 
serves, the question is raised about how 
lng the underground supply will last. 

For the foreseeable future, however, 
the United States finds herself and her 
neighbors comfortably fixed. 

North America and South America 
combined account for 73 per cent of the 
world’s oil production. 

The U.S. has 58 per cent of the 
refining capacity, and accounts for rough- 
ly the same share of world consumption. 
The importance of this dominant po- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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PROGRESS in Railroading 





It’s twice the train its father was 





If you could count the cars in this Erie 
freight train, you would find that it 
runs about 135 cars—twice the length of 
a freight train of 30 years ago. But that’s 
only part of the story of Erie’s progress. 


Bigger cars and more to a train have 
increased the total load which means 
more efficient hauling. Just a genera- 
tion ago the average train hauled 1906 
gross tons, against 3475 gross tons today. 


One of the most accurate measurements 
of railroad efficiency is “Gross Ton 
Miles Per Train Hour”. The Erie has 
registered a 140% increase since the 
Twenties in this index of moving more 
tons of freight faster. Year after year 
this good showing has placed the Erie 
near the top among American railroads 








in the efficient handling of freight. 


Much of the credit for these examples 
of progressive railroading goes to 
Erie's big investment in new and more 
efficient equipment. For the Erie con- 
stantly searches for new and improved 
ways to serve you, industry and our 
country’s defense needs with the best 
in transportation. 


Erie 


Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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For Your Future’s Sake 
LEARN 

ANOTHER | 
LANGUAGE N OW | 


Planning a business or pleasure 
trip abroad? Learn any spoken 
tongue at Berlitz for greater 
profit and pleasure. Confused by 
French phrases in books and con- 
versation? Hurry to a Berlitz 
class (a class usually consists of 
one or two students, never more 
than four). 





Airline hostesses, engineers 
bound for overseas oil fields take 
a Berlitz “degree” before leaving 
the States. Corporations sending 
engineers or foremen to South 
America, Indonesia, or the hin- 
terland of India underwrite Ber- 
litz training for their employees. | 
These farsighted firms enjoy a_ | 
six-month edge over competitors. 


You'll speak the language of 
your choice from the first lesson. 
You'll learn another language 
as easily, as naturally as you 
learned English. Berlitz has been 
successful for 74 years. 


For catalog write the director 
of the school nearest you. 


BERLAL Z| 


School of Languages 


New York 20, 630 Fifth Avenue 
Brooklyn 2, 66 Court Street 

Akron 8, First National Tower 
Baltimore 1, 319 North Charles Street 
Boston 16, 30 Newbury Street 

Buffalo 3, Rand Building 

Chicago 2, 30 North Michigan Avenue 
Cincinnati 2, Carew Tower 

Cleveland 14, Leader Building 

Dallas 1, Mercantile Securities Building 
Detroit 26, David Whitney Building 

Los Ar.*eles 14, 629 South Hill Street 
Los Angeies 36, 6030 Wilshire Boulevard 
Miami 32, 1915 Congress Building 
Minneapolis 3, 1111 Nicollet Avenue 
Newark 2, 850 Broad Street 

New Orleans 12, Intl. Trade Mart 
Philadelphia 3, 1700 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh 19, Grant Building 
Rochester 14, Reynolds Arcade Building 
St. Louis 8, Continental Building 

San Francisco 8. 26 O'Farrell Street 
Seattle 1, 1331 Third Avenue 
Washington 6, 839 17th Street (at Eye St.), N.W. 
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Special Report 





In oil, U.S. initiative 
covers entire world .. . 


sition in petroleum can hardly be over- 
stated. In modern warfare, oil is as vital 
as ammunition. In civil industry, oil is 
increasingly important as a source of 
power and of chemicals. 

The petroleum development that has 
put this country in front has been carried 
out by private enterprise, through pri- 
vate companies operating without Gov- 
ernment help or direction. 

All over the world, in nearly every 
area where oil is available in quantity, 
American enterprise is to be found, 

The success story of these com- 
panies is almost without parallel. 

American oil companies and affiliates, 
with their huge drilling operations, ex- 





~Arabian-American Oil Co. 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
... the world’s greatest storehouse 


plorations, great tanker fleets and pipe 
lines, are to be found in such places as 
far-off Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Venezuela, 
Canada, and many other areas. 

Other countries, by comparison, have 
done little. Russia, with her Govern- 
ment control, is hardly a contender in 
petroleum. Britain has been active, but 
her oil holdings are small when measured 
by those of the U.S. 

Five American companies account for 
a third of world production of crude, 
and their refining capacity represents a 
comparable portion of the total. 

The same five account for about 27 
per cent of U.S. production. 

American companies keep on good 
terms with the governments of nations 
in which they operate, going to lengths 
to avoid troubles such as Britain has been 
having in Iran. 











YOU CAN’T GET GOOD 
AIR CONDITIONING 








WHEN AIR FILTERS ARE 
CLOGGED WITH DIRT! 








HAVE YOUR FILTERS 
CHANGED REGULARLY 


| Cooling effectiveness sags— operating 
costs soar when filters become dirt 
clogged. It’s good economy to have your 
air conditioning serviceman replace filter 
systematically—keep your unit in top 
condition with a complete maintenance 
| program. Specify Fiberglas Dust-Stop' 

Filters — specially designed and treated 
| with nondrying adhesive for high eff- 
| ciency, long life and low cost. 








# reencuas and bikt actete ase wietnsaliy tee: 
U.S. Pat. Off. of Owens-Corning Fibergias Cor 
tion tor products made of or with fibers 
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special Report 


... 7 companies control 








wo thirds of reserves 


The point that FTC keeps hammer- 
ing in its report is how the Big Seven 
dinch their enormous power by co- 
grating one with another to control 
wery phase of the petroleum operation, 
fom production to marketing. 

FTC holds that outside the United 
States, Mexico and Russia, the opera- 
ins of the seven are “combined” 
though common holdings in subsidiary 
and affiliated companies, and controlled 
though interlocking directorates. FTC 
ays this: 

“Such a maze of joint ownership ob- 
viously provides opportunity, and even 
necessity, for joint action. With decision- 
making thus concentrated in the hands 
of a small number of persons, a common 
plicy may easily be enforced.” 

This language could be a signal that 
Government is out to prevent such co- 
operation—or even to break up the big 
oil companies into smaller units. 

Among the New Deal group in Gov- 
emment, there have been two schools of 
thought about what to do with big in- 
dustry. One school favors “atomizing” 
lage, powerful companies—that is, split- 
ting them into little pieces. The other 
favors either tight regulation or outright 
Government ownership. 

At one time, Government talked of 
building and operating steel mills of its 
own. In electric power, Government has 
moved in with vast dams and plants of 
its own. 

The question is whether the Govern- 
ment, at a time like this, will wish to risk 
upsetting the free world’s control of pe- 
troleum. 

Many contend that “atomizing” the in- 
dustry will be dangerous, because a lot 
of little companies cannot do the same 
job of development and production here 
and abroad that can be done by a few 
big companies. They argue that none 
but very large, well-financed companies 
could have cornered the petroleum re- 
sources abroad for the U.S. and allies. 
It is contended also that government 
operation is no answer—as proved by the 
case of Russia and Mexico. 

FTC’s report makes much of the fact 
that seven companies account for 65 per 
cent of the world’s oil reserves, half of 
total production, 57 per cent of refining 
capacity, 55 per cent of cracking capac- 
ity, two thirds of the private tanker 
feet, and all of the important pipe lines 
outside the U. S. 

FTC poses that, along with close ties 
fm company to company in control 
and operation, as a problem deserving 
attention. As for what, if anything, to 
do about it, FTC does not say. 
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Make your business trip a pleasure 


take it easy | 














be | 


utes away from your office. You can 
usually work a full day the day you 
travel, and still make your train. 


You need not make a “cross coun- 
try hop” to catch the train. Rail- 
road stations are mostly just min- 





You sit back in your comfortable worry in the world. And you know 
Pullman accommodation. And you it! It’s easy to be carefree when 
relax—every single muscle, every you choose the safest, surest way of 
nerve fiber you own. You haven't a all to travel. 








Pullman bed. Mister, the rest is up 
to you. Arrive refreshed—near to 
where you want to be. 


You turn in between snowy sheets. 
You pillow your head softly. You 
stretch out full length in that big 


Your family takes it easy, too, when you Go Pullman. 
They know you're traveling the safest way of all! 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To GO PU LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 





COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Labor Week 








UNIONS PUT THE HEAT ON VOTERS 


Millions to Be Spent to Aid Labor's Friends 


Unions, big and little, are 
choosing sides for the political 
campaign. Republicans, as usual, 
will get the brush-off. 

There will be a 3-million- 
dollar war chest to draw on. If 
a candidate is against Taft-Hart- 
ley, he can expect help. 

Word is out to union members 
to go down the line for Steven- 
son. The question is: How many 
will follow their leaders? 


Labor's political campaign for 1952 
is building up steam. As union leaders 
plan it, this campaign is to be the 
biggest and most expensive in history. 
By election time, the unions expect to 
have spent upward of 3 million dol- 
lars to elect their friends and defeat 
those they consider their enemies. 

Nearly every union of any conse- 
quence is getting into the act. The CIO 
is to work through its Political Action 
Committee. The AFL has what it calls 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 
The rail unions will campaign through 
Railway Labor's Political League. John 
L. Lewis's United Mine Workers, the 
Machinists and other independent groups 
have political organizations of their own. 
All operate through big organizations at 
the top and smaller groups at State and 
precinct levels. 











Union leaders have other outlets, too, 
for spreading their political ideas. 
Many are active in the Americans for 
Democratic Action, a political organiza- 
tion dedicated to supporting the policies 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Still others 
help to spark the Liberal Party in New 
York, a third political party that follows 
closely the line taken by the unions. 


AS LABOR’S PRESS SEES IT: 




















-from The Machinist 


‘GLOVE IN THE BOX’ 











-from The United Mine 


‘STAR PITCHER’ 
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~from the AFL News-Reporter 


‘COMPETITION’ 





Through these groups, union leader 
have access to elaborate political ma. 
chines that rival those of the two big 
political parties. 

Union support in 1952, as in mos 
major campaigns of the last 20 year 
will go to the Democrats. Very few 
Republicans are in line for the union 
label of approval. Adlai Stevenson, the 
Democratic nominee for President, al. 
ready has the backing of most of the 
leaders of big unions. The few Repub 
licans among top labor leaders are with- 
holding support of Dwight Eisenhower, 
the Republican candidate, until they find 
out more about how he stands on the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Taft-Hartley once more is the big 
issue of the national campaign. An 
candidate who favors repeal of the law 
is almost sure to get union endorsement. 

Campaign funds already are being 
collected by union committees. The 
total to be spent by all of these groups 
is expected to exceed 3 million dollars. 
Union members are asked to supply 2 
million dollars through individual contr: 
butions, with the balance to come from 
union treasuries. 

In the struggle to elect their candi- 
dates for President and Congress, unions 
will spend their money on “educational” 
work. This means booklets, pamphlets 
speeches, radio and television programs, 
etc., all designed to influence the votes of 
workers. Unions are prohibited by th 
Taft-Hartley Act from making direc 
contributions to candidates for nation 

(Continued on page 72) 
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-from The CIO News 


‘THE JUGGLER’ 


-—from The National Maritime Union Pilot 


“WATERFRONT BILLBOARD’ 


In the union arsenal: dollars, pamphlets, speeches, radio and TV shows 
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Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


Want to be sure 
your letters are answered? 


Here’s an idea that may increase your re- 
turns on inquiries and save a great deal of 
time, too. Our “Lignum-Vitae-Grams”’ 
are attached to file copies of all letters on 
which we want to receive a reply. Two 
copies are put into a tickler follow-up 
file. When the tickler file brings up the 
correspondence on a date designated and 
there has been no answer, then the “‘Lig- 
num-Vitae-Gram”’ and file copy is mailed 
to the company or party to whom we 
have written. (If we get an answer before 
the tickler date, we destroy the Lignum- 
Vitae-Gram.) Experience has proven over 
many years that we get a greater percent- 
age of replies by using the Lignum-Vitae- 
Gram instead of a regular typed letter to 
follow up. Substitute your own company 
name, and this idea may help you, too! 


Samuel E. Gold, Sales- Advertising Manager, 
Lignum-Vitae Products Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Are you in the dark 
about printing papers? 


If they all look alike to you, there are 
several simple rule-of-thumb tests to help 
you determine or compare qualities. For 
example, to distinguish a true coated 
sheet from an uncoated, tear the sheet at 





an angle to obtain a broad featheredge 
surface. Draw the edge of a silver coin 
over both surfaces. If the stock is coated, 
the coin will make a black mark that will 
stop at the featheredge. Or — scrape the 
surface with a penknife; the coated sheet 
always powders. But the best test of all is 
a comparison run on an actual printing 
job. For instance, test Kimberly-Clark 
Hifect* against any premium - priced en- 
amel and you'll see dramatic proof that 
Hifect is your best buy for five printing 
jobs. But you may not agree Hifect is 
that much on until you discover, of 
course, the amazing difference in cost... 
up to 20% /ess for Hifect ! 











Attaches labels to printing plates 


We've discovered that by attaching an 
identification label to our printing dace, 
we help everybody. We send our suppliers 
a label with our firm name and all perti- 
nent information on the individual ad— 
which they in turn attach directly to the 
printing plate. A simple procedure— but 
we've found it works wonders ! 

L. M. Allen, Traffic Manager, 

Oakleigh R. French & Associates, St. Louis, Mo. 


You don’t have to be a mechanical genius 
to know a good offset paper when you 
see one! All it takes is 10 minutes on the 
press with Lithofect* Offset Enamel—the 





slick, low-cost sheet that stops for noth- 
ing, prints like a million dollars! You'll 
discover, too, that Lithofect’s price lets 


Tr. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


© xkimBerty-cLark corP. 









you compete with the costliest kind of 
color reproduction. Ask your distributor 
about it today. 


How complete is your mailing list? 
Firms wishing to check or increase their 
customer prospect lists for direct mail 
advertising can often do so quickly and 
without cost by swapping their lists with 
those of the trade papers serving their 
field. This is particularly true in papers 
with controlled circulation. We, as pub- 
lishers, welcome such trades since it aids 
us as well as prospective advertisers, and I 
know of at least half a dozen other publi- 
cations which do the same. 

Hugh Robinson, Advertising Department, 

Urner-Barry Company, New York, N.Y. 


Do you have an idea to swap? 

Tell it to Kimberly - Clark! 
All items become the property of Kim- 
berly-Clark. For each published item, a 
$50 Defense Bond will be awarded to the 
sender. In case of duplicate contributions, 
only the first received will be eligible for 
an award. Address Idea Exchange Panel, 
Room 222, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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I'm sure hearing and seeing a 
lot about Household Finance 
Corporation these days. Who's 

their agency? 


Needham, Louis & Brorby*... 
the same company the Marathon 
Corporation chose to advertise 


all their paper products. 





* Here are the clients 


of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 

Morton Salt Company 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 


Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. 


Advertising 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Chicago 
New York 
Hollywood 
Toronto 
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Registration of workers and getting out the vote 
are labor's chief campaign activities . . . 


office, but they are free to take part di- 
rectly in the campaigns for electing State 
and local officers. 

Doorbell ringing, too, is to be a big 
function of the union political com- 
mittees. Local unions will send out teams 
of shop stewards, officers and rank-and- 
file members to visit homes and seek votes. 

Registration of voters is a field in 
which unions concentrate. CIO, AFL 
and railroad unions often join forces to 
canvass potential voters. In Connecticut, 
for example, volunteers from these three 
union groups compiled a list of 400,000 
workers in the State, visited their homes 
and urged them to register. The canvass 
showed that about 40 per cent of the 
union workers were not registered. 

On election day, the union politicians 
really go to work. Voters are offered 














CIO leaders already out for Steven. 
son include Philip Murray, of the Steel. 
workers; Walter P. Reuther, of the Auto 
Workers; James B. Carey, of the Elec. 
trical Workers; Joseph A. Beirne, of the 
Communications Workers. 

Some AFL officials are waiting to 
hear more from the candidates. William 
Green, president, has made no _ public 
commitment. George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer, praised the Democratic plat. 
form and condemned the Republican, 
But he has taken no public stand on 
candidates. George M. Harrison, of the 
Railway Clerks, and David Dubinsky, 
of the Ladies’ Garment Workers—both 
AFL vice presidents—favor Stevenson. 

Republicans in top labor posts, on the 
other hand, are not actively supporting 
Eisenhower. William L. Hutcheson, for. 





JUST A BOGEY-MAN, 
IKE — 1 PROVED TWAT 











‘GIDDAP’ 
The CIO is committed 


transportation to the polls and_baby- 
sitters are provided for voting mothers. 
Workers’ neighborhoods are combed, 
with special emphasis on union mem- 
bers who had not intended to vote. The 
theory is: the bigger the union vote, 
the better the chance of electing a pro- 
labor candidate. These efforts sometimes 
backfire, however, as they did in Ohio 
in 1950. Unions in that State put on 
an all-out drive to defeat Senator Rob- 
ert Taft for re-election, but Taft carried 
most of the industrial cities in spite of 
their efforts. 

In choosing sides, labor leaders are 
coming out for Governor Stevenson in 
large numbers. The CIO has endorsed 
him. The AFL is delaying decision until 
next month, but is expected to add of- 
ficial endorsement then. John L. Lewis 
appears to be leaning toward the Illinois 
Governor. 





—Crockett and Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


‘BOGEY MAN‘ 
The AFL bides its time 


mer head of the Carpenters, voted for 
the General at the Republican Conven- 
tion, where he served as a delegate 
from Indiana, but Republicans in the 
AFL generally are waiting to hear more 
from the candidates. 

The AFL convention is scheduled to 
hear both Steverison and Eisenhower. 
After that, it will take up the question 
of endorsement. If an endorsement is 
voted, it will break a 28-year precedent 
in the AFL of keeping neutral in presi- 
dential races as an organization. Individ- 
ually, most AFL officials supported Presi- 
dent Truman in 1948. 

In applying the Taft-Hartley test to 
candidates for Congress, the unions have 
relied on various roll calls in the House 
and Senate in recent years. The 1952 
test is on how present members of Con- 
gress voted on a resolution asking Presi- 
dent Truman to use a Taft-Hartley Act 
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_.. Influence of leaders on 
members’ votes is a question 


isjunction in the steel strike. CIO counts 
3] Senators and 164 Representatives as 
having voted prolabor on that resolu- 
ion. On that vote, labor had fewer 
fiends than in the last previous test on 





he Act, in 1949, when it counted 44 
senators and 212 members of the House 
in its camp. 

When the Act was passed in 1947, 
oily 27 Senators and 83 Representatives 
voted against it. 

A favorite theory of labor leaders is 
that unions gain votes in presidential 
yeas, and they are banking on that 
theory, and a larger war chest, to give 
them more friends in Government after 
November 4. But the one big question 
facing labor leaders in the 1952 cam- 
paign is: How much influence will they 
have with rank-and-file members? Re- 
publican candidates, with Senator Taft's 
1950 victory’ in Ohio in mind, are 
hoping that the unions again are wasting 
their money. 


A British View: 
Raise? No, Thanks 


LONDON 

If the AFL or the CIO in the United 
States were to come out against wage 
increases, employers would think the 
millennium had arrived. But when officers 
of the largest labor organization in Britain 
went on record last week against a 
general wage increase it created only a 
tipple of attention here. 

The action of the British labor group 
did point up, however, the difference in 
attitudes between union leaders in 
Britain and union leaders in the U.S. 
It also pointed up differing attitudes of 
governments in both countries. 

in the U. §., union leaders with a few 
exceptions have demanded, and gotten, 
anew round of wage increases every 
year since World War II. In most of 
these years, they have had active or 
tacit support of the government. Union 
leaders have come to expect raises for 
their members every year, even though 
output per worker remained the same. 
Some unions insist on raises from busi- 
nesses that are operating at a loss. 

In Britain, conditions and attitudes 
ae different. Top British union officials 
generally have gone along with attempts 
of both Labor and Conservative govern- 
ments to hold wages in line. Rank-and- 
fle union members have not always 

(Continued on page 74) 
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It’s the unseen quality 
that gives you the extra 
margin of safety in 





Bait with exceedingly high compression 
strength, Gaylord Boxes eliminate “weaving” or 
“toppling” in storage and in transit. 


That's just one more example of the economy of 

Gaylord controlled quality. 

Your nearest Gaylord representative is ready to help 
you with your packaging problems. Get in touch with him. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS » KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans » Jersey City « Indianapolis + Los Angeles 
Seattle « Houston « Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Dallas © St. Louis 
Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland « Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City 
Bogalusa « Chattanooga « Milwaukee » Weslaco « New Haven « Amarillo « Appleton + Hickory ¢ Sumter 
Greensboro * Jackson « Miami « Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia + Little Rock + Charlotte « Cleveland 
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TEMCO SHARES 
ITS 


. .. Union seeks to keep 
production costs down 


agreed, and British workers have had 
two rounds of wage increases since 
the war, against seven rounds in the U.S. 
Britain, a nation that must export heavily 
to survive, has been trying to hold down 
prices of goods it sells abroad 

Right now, the top governing body 
of the British Trades Union Congress 
is co-operating with the Churchill Goy- 
ernment’s effort to keep production 
costs from rising. The Trades Union 
congress is similar to the American 
Federation of Labor in the U\S., and 
has about the same number of members 
—aroumd 8 million. Its annual report, 
offering co-operation with the Govem. 


Production “short cuts” suggested by TEMCO 
employes, and improved techniques and methods 
developed by TEMCO supervisors and industrial 
engineers have played a major role in making 
TEMCO one of the country’s lowest cost airframe producers. 








Staff Photo: USN&WR 


Many of these same ideas, shared through the medium of the trade and 
technical press, also are helping reduce costs at other defense plants both ARTHUR DEAKIN 
in the aircraft and other industries. In Britain, it's different 




















In the last six months, more than 40 TEMCO developed “short cuts” have : 
been featured in the trade press. In response to inquiries, ment, reads more like that of a corpora 
TEMCO has supplied sketches and additional data on these tion in the U. S. than of a union. 
items to more than 300 defense contractors. Without a rise in productivity, the 


TEMCO hopes that these ideas and others which will follow TCU report says, “substantial wage in- 
will help the taxpayer get the fullest possible value for his creases are bound to raise costs.” It adds 
defense dollar. hat “anv ; an Reece. Us 

that “any appreciable increase in the 


cost of our exports at the present time 
might have the most serious conse- 
+. quences for our standard of living ... 

K Rises in the costs of our exports could 
in themselves price Britain out of world 
markets . . .” 

It remains to be seen whether the 
officers of the TCU—the organization is 
headed by Arthur Deakin—can sell these 
ideas to its members, many of whom 

are restless and are demanding _ in- 

\ ‘CORPORATION creases. But the words of the unions 
ae ' 25RCRAFT governing body are sure to sound strange 
® DALLAS, TEXAS to employers in the U.S., who see no 
end in sight to union demands for 
higher and higher pay. 
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Wi en the going 


is tough 


cae TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 
“FAW: COOLED MOTORS 


DUST-PROOF—For severe operating condi- 
tions found in grain elevators, flour mills, 
machine shops, foundries, chemical plants, 
steel mills, coal handling plants, and similar 
locations—these Louis Allis Totally-Enclosed 
Fan-Cooled Motors deliver uninterrupted 
trouble-free performance. They are especially 


designed and built for use in atmospheres 
containing combustible or abrasive dust. 


For all the dusty, dirty jobs—specify Louis 
Allis Totally-Enclosed Fan-Cooled Motors. 
Call in your nearest Louis Allis Application 
Engineer for quick dependable service. 


. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 











Do You Like Our Kind Of Life... 








“While few realize it, the future of our 
kind of life is involved in the kind of com- 
munications policies we have. All over the 
world, the avenues of communications are 
in the hands of the state. Only in the United 
States do we have a free, privately owned 
system. We want to keep it that way.” 


— An official statement of June 4, 1949, 
by Senator Ernest W. McFarland, Chairman 
Senate Communications Subcommittee, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and Majority Leader. 











5 nant America has the largest, most modern and 
most efficient independent telegraph system on 

earth—Western Union. It is still “free, private.” 

It can be “kept that way”—by your support. 

And it is to your own interest to keep it that way. 

Why? Because the first step of dictators is to get con- 

trol of public thought and action by seizing the com- 

munications systems. 

There is no danger that America’s great telegraph 

system will fall prey to state ownership so long as it 





remains useful to the public, dynamic in growth and 
profitable to its thousands of private owners—most 
of them small, thrifty shareholders who believe in 
the American Way—the “free enterprise” way. 


Western Union in the past seven years alone has 
invested over $100,000,000 of private capital in new 
mechanized equipment. This step has greatly im- 
proved the speed, accuracy and dependability of tele- 
graphic communications in America. More than 
40,000 highly trained, courteous Western Union 
workers are ready to serve you in thousands of 
Western Union offices throughout the country. 


WESTERN UNION 


Se 
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A recovery of business activity is under 
wav. Retail trade is better. Output 
of both soft and hard goods is rising. 
Prices are firm. 

Department-store sales picked up in 
the first 16 days of August following 
a setback in July. That put sales back 
at their June rate, highest this year. 
In the week ended August 16 they 
were 2 per cent above a year ago. 
lotal sales at all retail stores are down 
because of a shortage of new autos 
growing out of the steel strike. In 
July, automobile sales fell nearly a 
fifth from June. Total retail sales 
dropped 4 per cent. If autos are ex- 
cluded, however, sales in July were a 
bit above the second quarter. 

An upward price trend is tending to lift 
dollar sales. Food stores increased 
their sales 2 per cent in July, a month 
in which food prices were up 1.5 per 
cent. July sales were 9 per cent above 
a year earlier, just the amount of the 
price rise. 

The consumers’ price index set a new 
high on July 15. The long decline in 
prices of clothing and home furnish- 
ings was almost halted. 

Wholesale prices rose in the week end- 
ed August 19, their sixth straight in- 
crease. 

Steel mills scheduled their operations 
at 97.2 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended August 23, compared 
with 93.3 the preceding week, 
Factory output climbed to 218 on the 
indicator in the week ended August 
16. That put it 8 per cent above July, 
6 per cent below the February high. 
Soft-goods output is still gaining. Paper- 
board, used largely in making con- 
tainers for soft goods, was produced 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR VARIATION 
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—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 





OFFICIAL INDEX * 


-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


at a fast rate early in August. The 
leather-goods industry increased its 
employment and work week in July. 
Rayon shipments were up again. Tex- 
tiles generally did better. 


Expansive forces in the economy have 


the upper hand, but an end of the 
expansion is in sight. 


New homes, as the top chart shows, 


were started at a faster rate in June 
and July. Still, they remained below 


Source: BLS © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


the rate of 1.2 million per year. If 
August starts also fall below that rate, 
the Government will reduce required 
down payments, beginning October 1. 
A spurt in home building is likely. 


A lasting rise, however, is doubted by 


a. S. 
New 


many housing officials. The 
marriage rate is down sharply. 


(MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 


families are being formed at a rate of 
about 600,000 per year, against 900,- 
000 several years ago. New homes 
started in 1953 could fall below this 
year in spite of easy terms for mort- 
gage credit. 

Auto output is likely to jump in the 
first half of 1953. Bigger production 
will be needed to make up for losses 
in the steel strike. The rate to which 
the industry’s output will climb may be 
higher than can be maintained very 
long. 

Government spending for national de- 
fense and military aid to other coun- 
tries hit a record rate of 50 billians 
per year in July, up over a third in 
the last year. The rise will slow in the 
next year. Highest level will be 
reached before June 30, 1953, to be 
followed by a plateau of about a year, 
then a gradual decline. 

Business inventories may rise a bit as 
depleted stocks of steel and metal 
products are, rebuilt. Once defense 
output reaches its peak, contractors 
will reduce their inventories of raw 
materials and work in process. 

Plant and equipment spending, now 
at a rate of 25 billions per year, has 
stopped rising. It is ready for a down- 
turn next year as vital expansion pro- 
grams are completed. 

Need for capital is near its peak. Cor- 
porations, other than investment 
trusts, issued more securities for new 
capital in the second quarter than at 
any time before, including 1929. 

Highest level of the defense boom 
seems likely to be reached in the first 
half of 1953. After that, the problem 
will be to find new sources of demand 
to replace those that begin to fail. 


INDICATORS * cwEeEKLy) 


PRODUCTION 
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water coolers 


For 20 years American business and industry have depended 
on Fedders-built Water Coolers. Save time-out and time-off 
... improve efficiency . . . please customers. It’s an impor- 
tant but easy decision which pays off. Bottle and Bubbler 
models. Write Fedders, Dept. US-16. 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 
S7 TONAWANDA STREET BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 





U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of “U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
L) If possible send the August 29, 1952 issue. 
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News-Lines , 


YOU CAN, as a small producer, cop. 

sider yourself free of price controls 
if you have been doing less than $25,. 
000 of business a year. Office of Price 
Stabilization, making a few exceptions 
exempts this group of manufacturers, — 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, dis. 

charge a foreman for refusing to 
perform production operations during 
strike. A federal court, overruling the 
National Labor Relations Board, empha. 
sizes the point that in the Taft-Hartley 
Act “Congress intended to restore to em. 
ployers the right and power to insist up. 
on the undivided loyalty of their super. 
visory personnel.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN look for a new drive to 

end the special tax benefits now en- 
joyed by the ocean shipping industry. 
The President orders Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Commerce to make a new 
study of such benefits, with a view to 
substituting direct subsidies for the pres. 
ent indirect benefits. 


* * * 


2 YOU CAN now ship papermaking 

grades of wood pulp, on a general 
license, to all destinations except Hong 
Kong, Macao and the Soviet-dominated 
areas. The Office of International Trade 
amends its rules to permit such exports 
without prior application. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer selling in 

U.S. territories and possessions, usv- 
ally add to OPS price ceilings the in- 
creased cost of shipping from the main- 
land. OPS, taking this action, also per- 
mits all sellers in Hawaii to pass on cer- 
tain increases in shipping costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell motor boats, 

rowboats and sailboats without re- 
gard to price controls. OPS suspends 
controls on new craft of less than 65 
feet. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get the new com- 
mercial standards proposed for the 
wool felt industry. Copies of Commer- 
cial Standard CS185-52 may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 10 cents. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on much 

privacy in regard to organizations 
application for tax-free status. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue discloses 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


curt and administrative decisions: 


hat such applications will be made 
public. 


* * * 


™ YOU CANNOT export automo- 

tive replacement parts to Far East- 
em countries so freely as has been 
possible in the past. OIT announces 
new restrictions to guard against trans- 
shipment in seven countries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect a legally 

reliable answer to a question put to 
WSB, unless you use the right form. 
WSB, in the first of a series of in- 
terpretations of its General Wage 
Procedural Regulation, holds that Form 
WS-1 must be used. 


* * * 


fy YOU CANNOT expect any increase 
soon in duties on Swiss watches, 
despite recommendations for such in- 


creases from the Tariff Commission. 
The President, rejecting the recom- 
mendations, indicates that before the 


“escape clause” is used to give relief to 
an industry there will have to be real 
proof of injury, of threat of injury, from 
excessive imports. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy 

castings of copper and copper al- 
loy at the same old prices. OPS author- 
izes producers of such castings to raise 
ceiling prices so as to reflect increases 
in the cost of imported copper. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a user of alloy 

metals, continue to dispose of scrap 
without restriction. In a move to con- 
serve nickel, NPA orders generators of 
alloy scrap to segregate their scrap on 
the basis of nickel and other alloy con- 
tent, and rules that alloy scrap may be 
melted only for alloy, stainless, and low- 
alloy, high-strength steel. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an electric 

utility company, continue to hold 
more than a 60 days’ supply of steel. 
NPA orders utilities’ inventories reduced 
from the present 90 days’ supply for the 
four-month period starting September 1. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

sic material. 
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HERDA CHECKS OIL. . . During the summer, Herda 
uses ““C’’ 300 Series SAE 30, and during the winter, 
“C” Series SAE 10. Both give him long motor 
mileage, complete lubrication and dependable engine 
protection. High quality Cities Service products can 
serve best in your operation too. 





FROM DULUTH, MINN. TO FAIR- 


BANKS, ALASKA... 
ROUND TRIP EACH MONTH... IN 
TEMPERATURES RANGING FROM 
100 ABOVE TO 70 BELOW... 


Cities Service ‘‘C’’ Series Oils 


CITIES SERVICE OILS WORK ON 


"The longest Toughest |,» 
ruck Had! th the / 


SAYS ALBERT HERDA... 
“I've used Cities Service 
“C” Series Oils and heart- 
ily recommend them for 
unusually rugged service 
or just the ordinary job.” 


7000 MILES 


trucker extraordinary, uses 


in year round operation. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


Quality 
Petroleum Products 








ONCE AND FOR ALL 





IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 
with genuine 


| hot-dip 
= 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 








Write for HOT TIPS Booklet. 


ee AMERICAN HOT DIP 
GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


1506 First Nat. Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 











_ Here is an Important 
' New Booklet- 

: FOR THE BUSINESSMAN 
CONSIDERING 


PLANT LOCATION! 


Packed full of pertinent 

information, “Missouri — Land of 
S. Industrial Diversity" is a booklet 
2 you should have on your desk 
Bs — for study, for reference. 


i ie vox ta 


seni 


Designed and prepared with 

you in mind, this booklet gives 
x. you the Missouri story. Up-to- | 
4 the-minute information on j 
. power facilities, labor, 

transportation is at your 

fingertips — to help you make 

the right choice in plant ae- 


: ion. 
, antl 


—it he pay you to 
investigate Missouri. 





MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. H.27 . Jefferson City, Mo. I-9 
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Finance Week 








PROFITS LESS: BUDGET SQUEEZED 


But Slow Spending Leaves Deficit Smaller 


A taxpayer's look at the U. S. 
budget shows this: 

Spending is down, from first 
estimates. But so is income from 
taxes. Lower business profits are 
costing Washington billions. 

Result: a smaller deficit is pre- 
dicted by Truman, but it will run 
10.3 billions at least, and maybe 
more. 

A balanced budget still is a 
long way off. 


President Truman now takes anoth- 
er look at the federal budget, and 
concludes that, on the surface at least, 
things seem a little better than they 
did a few months ago. 

Government revenue is behind sched- 
ule, but spending is, too. As everything 
works out, Mr. Truman now anticipates 
a smaller deficit in the current fiscal 
year than was shown in the original 
budget last January. 

Here, briefly, is what Mr. Truman now 
finds: 

Spending during fiscal 1953, 
which ends next June 30, will total 
79 billion dollars. That is 6.4 billion 
less than he figured in January. 

Income from taxes and other 
sources is placed now at 68.7 billion 
dollars—instead of. the 71 billion 
shown in the January budget. 

Deficit for the year is forecast at 
10.3 biHion dollars. In January, the 
President's estimate was 14.4 billion. 

Public debt, as Mr. Truman now 
projects it, will rise to 267.5 billion 
dollars by June 30. Originally, the 
forecast had been 274.9 billion. 

But the bare figures do not tell the 
whole story. Before taking too much 
comfort from the improved outlook for 
fiscal 1953, the taxpayer needs to have a 
closer look at the new budget estimates. 

Analysis shows, for example, that a 
large part of the reported cut in spend- 
ing does not represent any real economy, 
but merely a postponement in outlays 
for defense and other programs. Unless 
world tension eases, most of the dollars 
trimmed off the defense budget for fiscal 
1953 will be spent in later years. 

Moreover, it is entirely possible that 

(Continued on page 82) 
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MR. TRUMAN’S BUDGET: 


THEN AND NOW 


Revenue 


Personal income taxes 
Corporation taxes 
Excise taxes 
Employment taxes (net) 
Customs 

Miscellaneous receipts 
Tax refunds (deduct) 


Total net revenue 


Spending 
Military, including foreign 
military aid 
Other foreign aid 


Finance, commerce and 
industry 


Transportation and 
communication 


Natural resources 
Agriculture 

Labor 

Housing 

Education and research 
Welfare and security 
Veterans 

General Government 
Interest 

Reserve for contingencies 


Total spending 


Deficit 


As it looked 
to Mr. Truman 
last January 


As it looks 
to Mr. Truman 
now 


$33,005,000,000 $33,542,000,000 








27,800,000,000 24,800,000,000 
9,744,000,000 9,624,000,000 
970,000,000 970,000,000 
575,000,000 550,000,000 
1,613,000,000 1,750,000,000 
2,709,000,000 2,500,000,000 
70,998,000,000 68,736,000,000 
59,194,000,000 52,868,000,000 
2,813,000,000 2,376,000,000 
833,000,000 375,000,000 
1,643,000,000  1,863,000,000 
3,237,000,000 3,644,000,000 
1,478,000,000  1,804,000,000 
246,000,000 248,000,000 
678,000,000 657,000,000 
624,000,000 263,000,000 
2,662,000,000 2,667,000,000 
4,197,000,000 4,479,000,000 
1,484,000,000 1,253,000,000 
6,255,000,000 6,431,000,000 
100,000,000 100,000,000 
85,444,000,000 79,028,000,000 
14,446,000,000 10,292,000,000 
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YOU GET THE 
RETURNS ON THIS BIG 
INVESTMENT 


Shown here is the new massive 
40,000 pound drop hammer, only 
a small part of the $5,000,000 ex- 
pansion program that is paying 
big dividends to forging users in 
the form of more and better 
forged parts. 

The demand for forgings is at 
an all time high . . . particularly 
the demand for top quality Kropp 
forgings. With our greatly ex- 
panded facilities we are better 
able to supply the needs of Amer- 
ican industry. For your forged 
parts, drop, flat die or upset, con- 
tact Kropp . . .“America’s Num- 
ber One Forge Company”... 
where better forgings are made. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


SUBSIDIARIES 
KROPP STEEL CO.. Rockford. Ill. . .. for structural and welded steel products. 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., Melvindale, Mich....for your defense program. 














Win you be able to 
choose your new 
partner if you lose 


your present one? 
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What happens if one of the co-owners 
of my business dies? 
Am I in business with his heirs? 
Do I buy them out? —How? Or 
do I liquidate? Or reorganize? 


Who would decide what 

would happen? 
Am I in control? What does the 
law say? What will his executor 
do? How badly will tax money be 
needed? What will his widow ex- 
pect?—Or his children? 


What if | wanted to buy his interest? 
Would they sell? — For how much? 
How would they want to value 
goodwill? —Capitalize earnings? 
Could I give notes? At what rate 
could I pay off after taxes? 


Can these things be worked out in 

advance—including purchase money ? 
Who will do what—when—and 
for how much? Where will the 
money come from if the answer is 
a survivor-purchase plan? 


Have | given enough thought to this 

problem ? 
Call your nearest Northwestern 
Mutual general agent or agent 
who will be glad to discuss these 
problems with you and your legal 
advisor, give illustrations and 
demonstrate collateral benefits. 
His company, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is one of 
the six largest. It has such un- 
usual advantages that nearly half 
the new insurance issued goes to 
present policyholders. 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


“Choice of those who know” 
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. . . Deficit could still rise 
to 12 or 13 billion dollars 


Mr. Truman’s revenue estimate is still 
too high, even though he has reduced it 
by 2.3 billion dollars since January. Cor- 
poration profits are far below what the 
President estimated for this period. When 
profits go off, revenue suffers. 

So the deficit for fiscal 1953 could 
turn out to be 12 to 13 billion dollars, 
instead of the 10.3 billion now forecast 
by the President. 

It is useful, even so, to examine Mr. 
Truman's budget revision closely. Spend- 
ing plans of Government are highly im- 
portant to business. Also, Mr. Truman’s 
revenue estimates provide a clue to the 
general business outlook as seen by 
Government. 

Tax collections in most categories 
are found to be holding high. 

Individual incomes, in total, are ex- 
pected to rise further, so Mr. Truman 
adds 500 million dollars to his earlier 
estimate of personal tax revenue. 

Excises are trimmed a bit from earlier 
estimates. Sales of some excise items, 
notably liquor, have been lagging. 

Customs are off slightly. Receipts from 
fees, charges and other “miscellaneous” 
sources are up a bit. 

Corporation taxes alone are way off. 
In January, Mr. Truman thought that 
corporate profits would be good for 27.8 
billion dollars in federal revenue in fiscal 
1953. Now he knocks that figure down to 
24.8 billion. 

Business costs, including labor costs, 
are up. Profit margins have suffered. The 
steel strike has aggravated profit troubles. 

Spending cuts that show up in the 
revised budget are mainly on the defense 
side—6.3 billion dollars out of total re- 
ductions of 6.4 billion. 

Even so, spending for military, includ- 
ing foreign military aid, will account for 
67 cents out of every dollar of federal 
outlays in fiscal 1953. 

Cuts in military spending are due 
partly to a lag in defense output, partly 
to cuts by Congress. 

Reductions will be divided between 
domestic defense and foreign aid. Mr. 
Truman assures allies that they will get 
more military equipment from U. S. this 
fiscal year than last. 

The rate of military spending is ex- 
pected now to reach a peak in the spring 
of calendar 1953, then level off for a 
time before heading downward. As long 
as defense outlays stay high, business is 
assured of a powerful backstop. 

Pay and allowances of the armed forces 
will cost a billion dollars more than ex- 
pected, because Congress raised military 
pay. 

(Continued on page 83) 








MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


aid communications! 


Forests gave man one of 
his first means of communi- 
cation. Drums made from 
hollowed trees enabled him 
to ‘‘talk’’ across the miles. 
Today, Mosinee forest fibres 
are important factors in the commu- 
nications industry, in high fidelity 
amplifiers, wire and tape recorders, 
speakers, inter-com systems and other 
audio equipment... as well as radio, 
television, telegraph and telephone, 
so vital to our modern way of life. 


In various ‘industries, Mosinee re- 
search has helped many manufac- 
turers by developing special Mosinee 
fibres that provide profitable answers 
to product, processing or packaging 
problems. If your problem involves 
forest fibres in any way, consult 
Mosinee “Fibrologists”’. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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_,. Spending highest ever 
except at peak of War Il 


New aircraft, tanks, ships, artillery, 
ammunition, guided missiles and other 
nilitary equipment will cost the Gov- 
sament 23 billion dollars this fiscal year. 
That’s 5 billion less than estimated in 
january, but much of this cut will be 
nade up in later years. 

Expenditures for stockpiling are 
rimmed, reflecting a drop in expected 
wlume of buying as well as in prices 
of strategic materials. 

Other changes in spending plans are 
important. 

Economic aid abroad is reduced 381 
nillion dollars, to 2.1 billion. Congress 
whacked this program down. 

Outlays for running control programs 
we cut to less than half. For want of 
noney to pay them, thousands of workers 
in control agencies are being fired. 

The postal deficit, to be made up by 
the general taxpayer, is placed now at 
319 million dollars, up 30 per cent. Mr. 
Truman wanted postal-rate increases that 
Congress refused to vote. 

An extra 40 million dollars is written in 
for highways. 

Atomic energy, due for expanded de- 
velopment, gets another half billion dol- 
las, making 2.3 billion. 

Flood control, reclamation and other 
civil public works are cut a tenth. 

Farm aid is down for an added 326 
million dollars, because Mr. Truman now 
anticipates heavy price-support opera- 
tions. 

Civil defense gets less than a fourth of 
the January estimate, because that was 
all Congress would allow. 

Defense housing and community facil- 
ities are cut by two thirds. 

Mr. Truman provides a whopping in- 
crease of 450 million dollars for housing 
lans to veterans and for federal pur- 
chases of home mortgages. The supply 
of private mortgage money has not been 
what he anticipated. 

The Government will save 355 million 
dollars that Mr. Truman tried in vain to 
get from Congress for aid to education. 
Aid to veterans will cost an estimated 
45 billion dollars, up 282 million over 
the original budget. Congress voted high- 
er benefits. 

Interest on the public debt will cost a 
record 6.4 billion dollars. That amount 
will rise in later years as the public debt 
increases. 

The taxpayer finds little to shout 
about in the new budget. The spending 
total, though down moderately from 
January estimates, still is higher than at 
ayy time except at the peak of World 
War II. A balanced budget still appears 
to be a long way off. 
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WHERE METALS EXPAND FASTER 


St. Louis 


A GREAT PLACE TO DO BUSINESS 


Business activity in St. Louis, the nation’s most 
diversified industrial area, is at an all-time high. A 
record industrial expansion of $314 million in 1951 
alone is creating some 12,500 new jobs...A pro- 
jected investment of $100 million is expected to 
increase St. Louis’ steel ingot capacity by 67%, 
while operations recently began in a $27 million 
magnesium rolling mill, the world’s largest... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U.S. center of 
population, is at the center of activity in business! 
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..» WITH A GREAT BANK TO HELP YOU! 


Your association with First National 

Bank in St. Louis not only speeds 

your business transactions... it 

identifies you, as well. And with in- 

formation provided by First National THE FIRST 
—the directors of which hold key ee 
positions in St. Louis business— IN ST.LOUIS 
you'll find it’s easier to plan ahead. 

First National is at the center of 

activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Me?” 
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Ultra comfort always 
... luxury-soft foam 
rubber seat and 
arms... exclusive 
follow - through, 
contoured back. 


FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 





SINCE 1816 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. + BEDFORD, OHIO 
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oe 
Moving doom? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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JEAN S. SUITS—Managing Director 
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We've Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT SCHOOL Alp 
UNDER NEW GI BILL 


What's different about the new G| 
education plan? 

It puts more responsibility on the veter. 
an and his advisers, such as his parents, 
It also has more safeguards against the 
kind of racketeering that marred the 
program for World War II veterans, jp 
some places. 


How does it work for the veteran who 

wants to go to college? 
He gets a straight monthly allowance 
from the Government, and then it’s up 
to him to pay for his tuition, books, liy. 
ing costs, other expenses. The Veterans’ 
Administration won't “mother” him 
by paying tuition and furnishing books 
as it did in the case of War I] 
veterans. 


Exactly how does a veteran apply for 
an allowance? 

After he picks his college—a youth still 
in uniform, due to get out next Decem- 
ber, for example, could be making his 
choices now—a veteran first should get 
an application blank for federal educa- 
tion aid (VA Form 7-1990) from VA 
offices or a college registrar. Just be- 
fore he’s ready to start enrolling (he can't 
do this until released from active duty), 
the veteran or his college can send 
his application to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 


That agency will then issue to him a 
Certificate of Eligibility (VA 7-1999). 
It’s important to get this certificate 
promptly, since no money can be paid 
until it is issued. It is equally important 
for the college to send in another form 
(VA 7-1996) stating that the veteran 
has actually started training. And then, 
at the end of the first month, the col- 
lege and veteran must send in a month- 
ly report (Form 7-1996), signed jointly, 
stating that the veteran is doing §satis- 
factory work. Receipt of the first Form 
7-1996 is what actually starts the first 
check toward a veteran. But all the 
other forms have to be filled out before 
that. 


isn't all this going to cause delays? 
Delays are inevitable. Most students 
won't get their first checks until the end 
of the second month of school. However, 
many colleges are planning to lend vet- 
erans the money they need for the first 
eight weeks of college. Many will let the 
veterans pay tuition on the installment 
plan. But it’s up to the veteran to do 
his own financial planning. 
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ent Rules Tightened 


e Korean veterans wanting college 
ID or other training must watch 
their step in applying for federal 


aid. 
LL e New GI Bill of Rights isn’t like 
the old one. Rules are stricter. 
GI @ There are substantial allowances 
for college, job or farm training. 
But veterans must act promptly, 
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the 
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s, in | What else should a veteran watch 


for? 

He should state his “educational ob- 
who ective,” on Form 7-1990, in a general 
rather than specific way. The law allows 
ance Ff only one “change of program.” Most 
5 up youths need to switch around several 
liv- fl times, in early college work, before they 
rans’ hit on the right career. A veteran could 
him J say his objective is a “B.S. in Science,” 
O0ks Bfor instance, rather than “Civil Engi- 
Il B neer,” and thus retain a wide choice 
for final specializing. 





‘for | How much money does a veteran get? 
A full-time student (14 hours of work 
still | per semester) gets $110 a month if 
em- F single; $135 with 1 dependent; $160 
his J with 2 or more dependents. A_half- Pe 

get [time student gets $50 if single; $60 t BROAD AND DIVERSIFIED LINE | 
uca- J with 1 dependent; $80 with more than OF 

VA ff | dependent. 


a How long does the allowance last? CONTINENTAL RED SEAL raatils 


ity), | That depends on the veteran’s length 


send of service. He gets 1% days of educa- INCLUDES SOME 80 BASIC MODELS, 


inis- | tion or training for each day of active 


service beginning with June 27, 1950. BUILT TO MORE THAN 
, i 


The maximum time allowed is 36 


8) Wieving 24 months, wil qualty for this || | 2000 DIFFERENT SPECIFICATIONS 











, maximum. 

paid \ . oe oa 

tant | How soon does a veteran have to \ FOR COUNTLESS APPLICATIONS | 
orm start training? ~— Sse 
ee He must start by Aug. 20, 1954, or with- ON LAND, AT SEA__--~’ | 
‘0, Tin two years from the date of his dis- 
. charge, whichever is later. His eligibili- | AND IN THE AIR 

nth- 


ty stops seven years after his discharge. | 
ntly, CS ceetetieneseiniicinmssindeeeaitabaiascaainici a 


atis- | Can he study almost anything? 
orm } Recreational and a vocational courses PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
first (dancing lessons, for instance) are ruled 

the J out. 












fore | c—————— — 
What about farm, on-job training? 
_—— gant 2 sadiaies ves Six series of air-cooled four- units, blowers, materials 
Py Both types of training are prov ided. cycle engines—vertical and handlers, conveyors, and 
Is! Allowances for veterans in these fields horizontal shaft—from 1 to MODEL many other uses. For informa- 
. : 22 h.p., for use in lawn- AA-78 tion, address Air-Cooled En- 
ents J are lower than for college students, mowers, sprayers, garden gine Division, 12800 Kerche- 
end | since they don’t have tuition to pay. ee Sgeeenene Gane vel Avenve, Dowel 14, Mich. 
ver, | Farm trainees must be operating their = 








vet- f own farms. 

first | The new GI Bill became effective Aug. 
the 20, 1952. Only about 150,000 veterans Con tin ell ta/ Motors tors [ Orpora tion 
rent Fare expected to apply this September. 
do Eventually, more than a million veter- 
ans will benefit from it. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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when you're a specialist— 
# QUANTITY PRODUCTION IS EASIER 


Making special steels to meet a unique requirement is but 
one of the many points that make Crucible different from 
other steel companies. Crucible, the specialist, applies the 
same attention to the smallest detail . . . whether the order 
is in pounds or tons. 


For instance, the automotive industry also looks to 
Crucible for tonnage of special automotive steels. And 
Crucible can deliver. As an integrated steel company you 


can do big business with a big business like Crucible. Call 
on us! 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 
52 y5oars of | Fire\ steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. . SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. + PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. ° SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. «© TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN «+ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS. EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 





















Business Around the World 


LONDON @ RIO DE JANEIRO 











































>> Threatening labor troubles are pushing up near the top of the list of | 
British difficulties. British workers want more money. If they get the big 
raises they are after, prices of British exports will have to go up. British 
goods already are hard to sell. Britain's solvency depends on larger exports. 
British workers have heard all this before. Labor Government used to 
plead for restraint in wage demands, using the same arguments. But the 
Conservative Government doesn't get as good a hearing from the unions. 
Widespread wage demands have an ominous ring now, London feels. 
Can moderate union leaders, opposing all-out raises, hold the rank and file 
in line? Extremists and Communists are throwing around plenty of weight. 
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>> Almost half the workers in Britain are dickering for raises...,. 

More than 8 million workers, most of the big unions are involved--metal 
workers, Shipbuilders, coal miners, farm workers, railroadmen, builders. 

Third round of raises in three years is sought. 

Unions' claim is that prices continue to outstrip pay increases. 

Management, already wrestling with sales problems, resists higher pay. 

Churchill Government doesn't oppose pay hikes where productivity has been 
increased. But it does oppose indiscriminate raises that will simply push 
prices of manufactured goods higher. Whole Government program of keeping down 
; inflation at home and building up sales abroad hangs in the balance. 

Trades Union Congress, including all the major unions, meets early in 

September. Its vote on union wage policy can be the decisive factor. 



































n >> British workers have an abiding fear of losing their jobs or of working them- | 
e selves out of jobs. Union leaders tend to encourage this depression psychology. 
oT It's this fear that prompts British coal miners to throw out Italians 





brought in to help raise coal production It's this fear that makes the building 
unions restrict so carefully the number of apprentices taken on. 

A British car maker is planning to let 800 employes go because there isn't 
enough work for them to do. Union's answer is to bar all overtime work. 
Tl A British aircraft factory has had a strike for two months. But the 
workers know they aren't running much risk of being replaced. There aren't any 
unemployed skilled workers in Britain outside the textile trades. 

Strikes in Britain since the war have been infrequent, however. The Attlee 
Government frowned on strikes. 

But strike threats now are heard increasingly. 

Labor's mood is touchy in Britain. Wonder is that the Churchill Govern- 
¥ ment, in power since last October, should have had almost a year's labor peace. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-~ (Continued) 


>> Divergent price trends are another worry of the Churchill Government...., 

Prices of food that Britain must import are moving up. 

Meat, for example. New contracts for Australian and New Zealand meat call 
for higher prices. Argentine meat probably will cost more, too. 

Butter and cheese imports are to cost the British more. 

Wheat prices are higher in the world markets than they were. 

Cotton, another big British import, is up in price. 

While prices of these essential British imports have risen, prices of major 
exports of the sterling area are weak. For example: tin, jute, sisal. 

Also, cocoa prices have been giving ground on larger crop prospects. 
Rubber, the Empire's major dollar earner, has been stable in price for 
several months. But natural-rubber output continues to outpace commercial use. 

Wool prices were strengthening a bit late in the spring. But Argentina's 
new policy of lowering export prices for wool may affect Empire wool prices. 

So, dollar earnings from Empire commodities are below expectations. 

At the same time, Britain's own sales in the U.S. and Canada are picking 
up. This is especially true in automobiles. British manufacturers are being 
urged to offer in the American market a car selling for $1,000. This would be a 
real shocker for Detroit, if it can be done. 





























>> Things are going from bad to worse in Brazil. Financial crisis looms. 

Brazil is buying too much abroad, running up big commercial debts. 
Payments are Slow. Foreign-exchange holdings are becoming severely depleted. 

American businessmen are owed 350 million dollars; British businessmen, 
about 84 million dollars; German businessmen, about 60 million dollars. German 
exports to Brazil are being cut off until the debt is worked down. The British 
are getting cautious about taking on new Brazilian business. 

Brazilian imports have been cut back, but mostly in luxury lines. Total 
imports are still far too heavy in relation to exports. 

Trouble is, the two chief imports--wheat and petroleum products--must now 
be bought with dollars or gold. Wheat problem will be eased when Argentina can 
resume wheat exports to Brazil. That time may come next winter. 























>> Oil is a much more difficult problem for Brazil than wheat..... 
Oil and gasoline consumption is expanding by leaps and bounds. Brazilian 
railroads are few and run-down. Trucks, coastal ships are used more and more. 
Brazil produces extremely little oil now. American companies believe there 
is considerable oil in Brazil and want to develop it. But the Brazilian Govern- 
ment so far has not given them adequate investment safeguards. Nationalistic 
tendencies have kept American and other foreign oil companies on the side lines. 
Cost of Brazil's oil imports this year will run 266 million dollars (offi- 
cial estimate). That's almost as big as Brazil's total gold reserve. 











>> Brazil has plenty of things the world will buy. Coffee and cocoa have 
steady markets. Cotton exports are lagging because prices are out of line. 
Brazil is rich in industrial diamonds, manganese, iron ore, other minerals. 
But much capital is needed to develop raw materials, power, transportation. 
The Export-Import Bank and the World Bank have made Brazilian development 
loans totaling over 400 million dollars already. In time, Brazil will do all 
right. But right now the Brazilians are living well beyond their means. 
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Brush Up on Cellulose Gum 

















PROBLEM... 


... todiscover a domestic material 
for blending the many ingredients 
of modern-day toothpastes, sham- 
poos, lotions, and other cosmetic 
preparations. 


SOLUTION... 


. . cellulose gum—pioneered by 
Hercules. Added in very small 
quantities by manufacturers to 
their formulations, cellulose gum 
simplifies production. 


RESULT... 


... Hercules cellulose gum makes 
for a smooth toothpaste; it en- 
riches the foam in shampoos; it 
stabilizes lotions. It is being used 
in an increasing number of every- 
day cosmetic items. It meets in all 
respects the specifications of the 
Toilet Goods Association. New 
information, based on recent re- 
search findings, is available to 
manufacturers upon request. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry .. « 


. . . detergents, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, soaps, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


| HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 925 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


HER he OL ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


See 


662-8 








PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 


Eisenhower Favors the ‘Middle Way‘’—Stevenson Calls 


‘Time for Change’ Slogan His Major Obstacle 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


(Following is the full text of the address by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Republican presidential candidate, prepared 
for delivery at Boise, Idaho. General Eisenhower went to 
Boise for a conference with Republican Governors of West- 
ern States.) 


Some people are preaching the idea that there are only 
two roads into the future and that America must choose one 
or the other of them. They say we must take either the road 
leading constantly to the right, or the road going always fur- 
ther to the left. If we take the road to the right, we become 
“reactionaries.” If we take the road to the left, we become 
“radicals.” 

The extreme right holds that government ‘should have 
little concern for the welfare of the individual. It assumes 
that man can do everything for himself. The left has little 
belief in the initiative and capacity of the individual. It as- 
sumes that man can do hardly anything for himself. The 
plain truth is that neither extreme right or extreme left has 
any real faith in the people. 

That is why both doctrines and both roads lead to the same 
disastrous destination—and always will. The right always 
gets so far to the right it has to use force to control a resentful 
population; the left always goes so far to the left that it has 
to use compulsion to make people do what government deter- 
mines is good for them. Thus, at the end of either road is 
tyranny. 

The American founders said that there is a better way. It 
has sometimes been called the middle way. Because they 
knew that this was the single route of progress for free men, 
our people have resisted those who have tried to turn us aside 
toward either flank. 

The homestead law of Abraham Lincoln was an act of re- 
sistance to those who wanted to turn over the lands of the 
West to huge private companies or keep them in a Govern- 
ment monopoly. Out of his great faith in the people, Lincoln 
saw to it that the people got the land. That was the middle 
way—and this fruitful and expanding West of ours is tribute 
to the courage and success with which our pioneering fore- 
bears traveled on it. 

Early in this century, our industrial economy was coming 
increasingly under the control of huge, monopolistic corpora- 
tions. Theodore Roosevelt refused to allow these trusts to 
go on, unfettered, to do as they pleased. He alsa rejected the 
advice of those who would have had the state move in and 
either throttle them or take them over. His reputation as a 
trust buster resulted from the fact that he brought these giant 
aggregations of economic power within the law and made 
them responsive to the will and welfare of the people. That, 
again, was the middle way—and America’s miracles of pro- 
ductions, in peace and war, are proof that, for free men, that 
is the way of progress. 

Now in meeting the problems of our generation we have 
the same fight on our hands that Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt had. 

The problems we face today are largely the result of the 
growth and complexity of our industrial society. These prob- 
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lems tend to become massive in character because in almost 
every instance masses of people are involved. An economic 
dislocation can throw hundreds of thousands of people out of 
work in a single city; an unpredictable and drastic change in 
market conditions could create a situation approaching chaos 
in our country. The temptation is great, whenever we study 
solutions for those problems, to say, “Let the government do 
it.” 

This becomes more and more true as we recognize that in 
certain of them, government intervention is absolutely neces- 
sary. For example, there could be no way of guaranteeing 
our vast agriculture industry against disaster except through 
the vast credit of our Federal Government. These circum. 
stances and this tendency is seized upon by the bureaucrats 
to preach an ever-widening evidence of governmental control 
of our life. 

On the other extreme, some people still look through 
spectacles of the 1890s and cry disaster and calamity at 
any hint that there is collective responsibility for the u- 
fortunate consequences of dislocation in our economy. Neither 
the jungle law of every man for himself nor the false theory 
that only government has the wisdom to solve group problems 
is applicable to our life. 

Above all, we must preserve on the one hand those oppor- 
tunities that give full play to the incentive, initiative and in- 
dividual genius of our citizens, while on the other hand we 
realize that neglect of others will in the end bring about our 
own moral and material ruin. 

We will make that principle a living fact whenever pos- 
sible through our active concern as individuals; by neighbors 
banding together to mobilize the immense power for progress 
of voluntary organizations; by using, to the full, the facilities 
of local and state governments; and by calling in boldly when 
necessity dictates the agencies and resources of the Federal 
Government. 

This means that, as a people and a government, we accept 
certain specific goals for our people. Let me name some of 
them—they are part of our political creed: adequate security 
for old age; insurance for our workers against unemployment, 
accident and ill health; equal treatment and opportunity for 
all, regardless of race, color, or creed; improving education; 
better housing; protection of the rights of the workingman 
and workingwoman; protection of the right to earn and save; 
stability for an expanding agriculture. 

These goals are not political issues. They are moral obliga- 
tions. The American people overwhelmingly accept them—as 
a matter of right and conscience. To make them a commodity 
for political barter and exchange is a crime against our people. 
Once and for all, these goals should be taken out of politics 
and out of the reach of those who would turn them to political 
account. ; 

But here, again, we are-told that there is no middle way- 
no proved American way—toward these goals. The facile 
arguments of the leftists are now the doctrine of the party 
in power—proof that it has been too long in power. It seeks 
to lead us farther along this false path. For every problem, 
that party has only one solution: further extension of the 
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of the Federal Government over the lives of our 
le. 

To reach every social goal it knows only one means: a new, 
higget and more highly centralized bureau in Washing- 
yn. For every evil of government it proposes more govern- 

nt! 

Pits answer to the problems of this Western area is to seek 
» make of the West a federal province and make its people 
xonomic dependents governed by remote control. 

Its answer to the national problem of labor-management 
lations is to go ahead, without authority, to seize proper- 
y and to force our workingmen to work for the Govern- 

nt. 

r" answer to the problem of medical care for all is a 
heme to nationalize medicine—thereby, once more, ex- 
ing the Government at the expense of freedom—and 
ing even our health subject to the decision of a federal 
ureaucrat. 

Its answer to the problems of our farmer is the Brannan 
Jan—which cannot solve our farm problems, but would regi- 

nt our farmers. 

These answers of the present Administration—an Adminis- 





tration which, with new names and faces, seeks to perpetu- 
ate itself—do not point out the free path of progress. They 
are the clear road to the left. They have come from the 
minds of men who have little faith in the people—but great 
faith in their own infallibility. In the end, if we accept those 
answers and follow that road, we will fail to reach the human 
goals we have set for ourselves, but we will succeed in losing 
our freedom. 

We will never surrender these human goals. America will 
reach them and go on toward even better ones. In the 
weeks ahead, I shall discuss the achievement of these goals 
without going either to the left nor to the right—but squarely 
down the middle way, which is the only sure way to the 
future of free men. 

Along that road, this great West will go forward—not as 
the tenant of an absentee Washington landlord—but with local 
pride and responsibility, and with that independence which is 
not only the cornerstone of our American faith but the key to 
our progress. 

That better way will be the way of your Government when 
the party of our ten Republican Governors, and its friends 
throughout the nation, takes over in Washington. 





(Following is the text of the letter sent by Governor Adlai 





tevenson, Democratic presidential candidate, on Aug. 16, 
1952, to Tom Humphrey, editor of the Oregon Journal of 
ortland.) 


My Dear Mr. HumMpurey: 

Iam happy to have your letter. A Democrat has little 
newspaper support at best, and in view of the impetuous en- 
thusiasm for Eisenhower I suspected I would have none. In- 
stead I got some reassuring reports from several sections of 
the country, but none more gratifying than yours. 

As to whether I can clean up the mess in Washington, I 
would bespeak the careful scrutiny of what I inherited in 
Illinois and what has been accomplished in three years. Im- 
modesty is not, I hope, one of my vices, but I like to think 
the praise we got is true in fact. 

But how can I answer the question? I can only give my 
best, with ruthless objectivity, as I have done here, to the 
pain of the politicians, the gamblers, yes, and the business- 
men who liked it the old way. 

As you well know, I did not want the nomination and re- 
ceived it without commitments to anyone about anything— 
including President Truman. As evidence of my directions, I 
have established my headquarters here in Springfield, with 
people of my own choosing, rather than in Washington. The 
new national chairman, instead of an old line politician, is a 
close personal friend whose most recent public service has 
been as counsel to the Congressional committee investigating 
the Department of Justice. I suspect this will be something 
new and, with a touch of practicality, I hope it works. I know 
he will work. 

As to public power, I have heard much of the situation in 
the Northwest and the controversy about the administrative 
machinery. I confess I have no conclusive opinion because I 
have never had occasion to gather the information on which 
it should rest. 

It seemed to me during my visit last spring that the situa- 
tion was going well in Oregon, but I hardly believe we have 
found the answer yet for the most efficient and thrifty ad- 
ministrative direction. This is one controversy where I need 
more education in order to work out a sound principle I can 
follow with confidence. 

What impressed me most of all about power development 
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is the change of attitude and the disappearing resistance to 
such “socialist schemes.” I gather that even the private power 
people are glad to have the public power now and the clamors 
seem to be for more and more of it. 

My impression is that the thesis “time for a change” is the 
principal obstacle ahead. Our job, as I see it, is to persuade 
the country that they can have a change without changing 
parties and that the hazard of changing parties may bring bad 
with good changes. You know the arguments. What I think 
we need is a refreshing and revitalizing of personnel more 
than a new administration with a dangerous division between 
the White House and the Congress. I could say something 
about inexperience in administration in the public arena, but 
that would be for others to say. 

The other area in which I suspect I am running uphill is 
the moderate and conservative point of view with respect to 
budgetary and fiscal policy. On that I can only say I have 
my own views and hereabouts I am considered a very hard 
man with a penny. 

I hope, at the same time, I am not afraid to look forward. 
Some people call it conservative liberalism. 

But I have written much too long, considering your pa- 
tience and my infinite troubles. Your proffered hospitality in 
Oregon is tempting and I hope I can take advantage of it. 
Although the itinerary has not been completed, I have heard 
some talk about coming to California, Oregon and Washington 
in September, and if that works out I shall have an opportu- 
nity, perhaps, for an informal gathering as you suggest. 

Let me know what I can do to help you, and I am touched 
by your editorial on “Stevenson’s creed.” 

Cordially yours, 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
GOVERNOR. 





Note: After the above letter was published, Governor 
Stevenson told a press conference on August 20 that the 
phrase, “clean up the mess in Washington,” appeared in 
quotation marks in his original letter but that such punctua- 
tion was deleted in the published version. When asked if he 
believes there is a “mess in Washington,” Stevenson replied, 
“Crime and corruption and misconduct are messy and must 
be eradicated.” 
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O RGANIZED LABOR must soon make a critical decision 
in the presidential campaign. 

The issue is this: Shall the labor organizations of the 
country tell their members to vote for Eisenhower or 
for Stevenson—or let them vote as they please? 

If they endorse either candidate or party, they will 
be abandoning the traditional position of the trade un- 
ions in America sponsored by the late Samuel Gompers, 
who held that the rank and file must be permitted to 
vote as they like and that the American Federation of 
Labor should not endorse any presidential candidate. 

The Gompers view is the liberal view. It is that 
“thought control” is not given to the AFL or CIO when 
a man joins a union and that his beliefs on politics as 
well as on religion may remain individual without fear 
of coercion by any union officer or by the organiza- 
tion itself. 

The CIO formally endorses presidential candidates. 
But a substantial number of the rank and file resent be- 
ing told how to vote. They want their officers to be 
leaders, not bosses. They want the men they choose to 
run the unions to concern themselves with the affairs of 
governing a union and not with party politics. The ac- 
tivities of union political campaigners in the 1950 sena- 
torial contest in Ohio made votes for Taft. 

If the labor-union executives this year repeat the tac- 
tics they tried two years ago in Ohio, they will be doom- 
ing their labor unions to an internal struggle whose re- 
percussions may set the trade-union movement back on 
its heels for many years to come. Certainly the disci- 
pline of the “union shop” becomes doubly dangerous 
then, for, if a union member incurred the antagonism 
of the officers by expressing himself against the candi- 
date endorsed by the union, he could be expelled from 
the union and the employer would have to fire him. 
This couldn’t happen now but, with Taft-Hartley’s pro- 
tective provisions repealed, it could be done through 
the “union shop” device. 


The best illustration of the difference between 
the desires of the national officers of the labor unions 
and the rank and file was given in a summary of three 
surveys conducted by Claude Robinson, president of the 
Opinion Research Corporation, and published in Look 
magazine in April 1949. 

Those surveys, taken among workers through- 
out the country in July 1947, April 1948 and early 1949, 
respectively, showed that, while in each case the union 
members parroted the slogans of the union publicity 
drive that the Taft-Hartley Act should not have been 


UNION LEADERS OR BOSSES? 
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passed, yet on nine out of ten questions on the most im- 
portant provisions of the law itself, the vote was over- 
whelmingly in favor of retention of those same provi- 
sions. The questions were these: 

Would you favor a law to require financial reports 
by unions? Prohibit Communist union leaders? Delay 
strikes in public service industries? Allow the union 
shop only with majority vote? Allow companies to sue 
unions? Require a 60-day cooling-off period? Outlaw 
the closed shop? Allow checkoff of union dues only 
with workers’ consent? Allow freedom of speech for 
employers? Prohibit union political contributions? 

The only question answered negatively was the last, 
and this by a narrow majority and in one survey only. 

This means the rank and file want protection against 
abuse and that, while they have absorbed much of the 
propaganda about “repeal” of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
they do not, when confronted with the specific provi- 
sions of the law, want to repeal the very things that 
emancipate them from slavery at the hands of bosses 
and prevent future excesses which can take away their 
freedom to work. 


Despite the clamor for “repeal” of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Governor Stevenson says he favors a re- 
writing of the law and not its repeal. So does Senator 
Sparkman. General Eisenhower’ says the same thing, 
and so does Senator Nixon. 

It appears to be agreed even by Senator Taft that the 
labor-management law of 1947 can be improved. He 
and Senator Ives of New York—a true liberal—worked 
out many amendments which the Senate passed in 1949 
but, when a similar bill was up in the House, the Ad- 
ministration and labor-union pressure prevented its 
passage. Why? Just so that the issue might be kept alive 
for the next presidential campaign. Meanwhile, the re- 
forms or improvements have been delayed for three 
years. 

Will the national union officers now tell the rank and 
file that they cannot vote their own views on corruption 
in government, on excessive spending and waste and 
on the high taxes that are constantly cutting down 
“take home” pay, but must instead follow the bid- 
ding of union bosses who are trying clumsily to play 
politics? 

Labor unions have no more business in politics than 
have corporations. Individuals can serve as they please 
in campaigns but the economic power and funds of the 
corporation and the labor union must be kept out of 
political parties and their presidential campaigns. 
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The tenants 
think it’s 
wonderful 


Self-service elevators for busy office buildings 
have been in successful operation for more than two 
years. These Otis AUTOTRONIC® elevators — without 
attendants —are now installed or on order in twenty 


cities from Boston to San Francisco. 


AUTOTRONIC—without attendant—elevators may 
be operated either by passengers or by regular attend- 
ants in the cars, but passenger-operation has been 
more than satisfactory wherever it has been used. 


The tenants think it’s wonderful. 


Building management finds real advantages, too. 
Savings for each non-attended elevator average 


$5,500 every year. 


Why not look at an actual installation in a new 
or modernized building? Talk with the tenants and 
management. Ask any of our 263 offices for details. 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 llth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


(arm 
[ox 


Waits) 





Passenger Elevators * Escalators 
Freight Elevators * Electric Dumbwaiters 
Modernization * Maintenance 








He’s a private man in a public spot 


Tue NAME might not mean a thing to you. You rarely see 
his picture in the paper. 

But you can get a look at him, if you're interested, riding 
home a little tired on the trolley, reading his newspaper. 


You can catch him any noontime in a restaurant somewhere 
in Washington, eating the dollar-and-a-quarter lunch. 


Or, some warm week-end, stand on a highway leading out 
of the capital and watch for a ‘49 Chevvy with a dent 

in the right rear fender. That’s him taking the family out 
fora picnic. 

Get a good long look at him. He works for you. He’s 

the man who looks after the hard daily business of your 
democracy. 


Maybe two hundred thousand farmers picked him 

to represent them in Congress, because he knows their kind 
of life, their kind of problems. Or maybe he’s an expert at 
atomic defense. Maybe he’s a whiz at breaking codes. 
Mavbe he knows more about New England fisheries than 
any other man alive. He might be an economist, a 

lawy er, a Statistician, a scientist. Whatever his 


lee VWI 


specialty, he’s a first-class man at it. He’s gor 
something that’s needed to run a big, busy country. 

: t b ; 
You don’t give him a very swank office, or a very big 
salary. Industry might pay him twice what he gets from 
you. So sometimes people ask him (and sometimes he 
asks himself): “How come you don’t quit? Why not use 
your brains to get ahead in the world?” 


But where is ahead? When your nine-to-five routine can 
come out as a highway, a dam, or a freedom—when the 
day’s grind might mean a year of peace for a hundred and 
forty million people—what’s ahead of that? What’s 
ahead of doing a job for the world’s most going concern? 


So he doesn’t quit. He sticks at his desk, and advances the 
slow way, and his picture may never get in the paper, 

and you may never hear his name. But watch for him next 
time in the trolley, in the pretty good restaurant, in the 
three-year-old car, Without him this wouldn't be our 
kind of America—a country that stays healthy and free 
because public affairs are the business of strictly private men, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





